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KENT HAMPDEN. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER IIT, 





Dark Days. 

“T have lost the money,’ repeated Mr. Hamp- 
den. ‘Ten thousand dollars!” 

“If you lost it, father, it wasn’t your fault, I’m 
certain,” said Kent, stoutly. 

Mrs. Hampden threw her arms about her 
husband’s neck. ‘So 1 tell him, Kent!" she ex- 
claimed. “Don’t worry, Ralph, it will all come 
right! I should like to know who would dare 
suspect vou!” Mrs. Hampden was accustomed | 
sometime to reproach her care- 
less husband when he erred in 
trifles, but in this crisis she and 
Kent stood by him shoulder to 
shoulder. 

*«<Come, now !”’ she said, cheer- 
fully, ‘“‘you must have your 
supper. You are worn out. 
Carey, bring your father’s slip- 
pers.” 

She herself ran to bring water, 
to.bathe his face, Kent took the 
tray with his supper from old 
Aunt Elsy at the door, and. 
placed it before him, Carey 
knelt at his knees, caressing 
him. Hampden was fond of af- 
fectionate attentions from those 
he loved. The color began to 
come back to his face, and his 
eyes filled with tears. 

“One would think I had come 
home after winning a victory, 
instead of having ruined you 
all!’ he said, with a nervous 
laugh. 

Aunt Elsy thereupon spread 
the news that some terrible mis- 
fortune had befallen her master, 
and every negro in the kitchen 
came to the rescue to console 
him. Sukey brought in a basket 
of paw-paws; old Sentry piled 
up the grate with huge lumps 
of coal, and little Poz brought 
in half a dozen yelping pup- 
pies. 

Mr. Hampden ate a hearty 
supper, and was warmed and 
comforted more than other men 
would have been by these home- 
ly things. They did not warm or comfort Mr. 
Jarret, however, when that gentleman arrived, | 
and entering the .open hall, stood looking into | 
the parlor, his eyes twinkling and his jaws mov- 
ing nervously. 

“Sorry to disturb this happy home circle!’’ he 
said, at last. The paw-paws, the puppies, the | 
supper and negroes all disappeared in a scurry. | 
Carey followed them, but Kent sat resolutely | 
down by his father. A new life stirred at the 
hoy’s heart. | 

“1 heard that you had returned, Mr. Hamp- | 
den,” said the cashier. ‘I also heard some ill | 
news that I am loath to credit. The package —’ 

“T have lost it. Or, rather, I have lost the | 
money. There isthe package.’’ He drew out of | 
his breast and threw on the table what was to all | 
appearance the package as he had received it. 

Jarret eagerly seized it, and drew out of the 
black oil-skin case a bundle of brown paper in | 
which were folded sheets of blank foolscap. 

“A strange parcel!’’ he said. ‘I gave you, | 
wrapped in this very sheet of brown paper, ten 
thousand dollars. You do not deny it? I have | 
your receipt for the money.” 

“Oh yes, I had the money with me when I 
started,’ said Mr. Hampden, coolly. ‘How it) 

was conjured out of that case I do not know. I 
have felt sometimes as if I were going mad, in 








“You did not part with the package at all, | 
then ?”’ he asked. 

Mr. Hampden flushed, and hesitated before 
replying. ‘Yes I did—twice. Once I followed a 
rattlesnake into the woods, and another time, 
near night, we saw a bear—as pretty a shot as | 
you would wish to see! Each time I gave the 
package to a passenger in whom I had perfect | 
confidence; once to a lady, the other time to a | 
clergyman. You do not suppose that they took 
the notes ?”’ 

‘‘Who did take them ?”’ said the cashier, quietly. 

Mr. Hampden started to his feet. ‘How can I 
tell? That package has been a curse to me!” 
His face grew paler every moment. 

“It is a most unfortunate affair,’ said Jarret, 
deliberately, still without looking at him. “Of 





“Can you ask me, my son? In law, I am not 
bound to pay it, because I acted as an unpaid 
agent; but I shall pay it, nevertheless, if I starve! 
I cannot have any stain resting upon my honor.” 

“Ten thousand dollars!’ said his wife. ‘This 
house must go.”’ 

“Yes, this house must go, and the warehouse. 
All we have shall go!”’ 

‘That may not be enough, father.”’ 

“No, it will not be enough. But I’m a young 
man; I can work. I began here without a 
dollar, and I can push my way up again.” 

Mrs. Hampden was standing in the doorway. 
Kent saw her slow look pass over the belongings 
which had been earned so slowly, and which 
were so dear to her. There was the rag-carpet, 
every inch of which she had made; the few 





“Kent laid his hand on the package.” 


course, my dear sir, none of the officers of the 
bank suspect you. But the thing looks bad—it 
does indeed! There was the case of Vanuxem, 
who lost the jewels confided to him ;—you know 


the black cloud of suspicion that hung about him | 


all of his life. People knew Vanuxem, too, from 


his cradle, while in your. case there is, unfortu- | 


nately, an obscurity—”’ 


Mr. Hampden stared at him, bewildered. | 


‘“What do you mean ?”’ he began. 

‘‘He means,’’ said Mrs. Hampden, in an un- 
usually quiet voice, ‘‘something which he will 
not say in this house or in my presence. Kent, 
Mr. Jarret’s visit is over. Will you open the 


door for him?’’ Her cheeks were pink, her eyes 


burned with a soft fire. Kent smiled; he had | 
never thought his little mother a beautiful woman | 


before. 

‘Stop, Jarret!’? said Mr. Hampden, sternly. 
“T understand you now. I will see the directors 
of the bank to-morrow. I will repay that money, 


| if it leaves me a beggar.” 


‘““My dear man, all this agitation is totally un- 
called for,’’ said Jarret, his jaws working con- 


| vulsively. ‘You will think better of it to- 


morrow—and so will your wife.”’ 

He was gathering up the paper of the package 
as he spoke. Kent laid his hand on it. ‘I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Jarret; my father may find a 


my efforts to understand it. I did not open the | clue to the thief in that. You have no use for 


case from the time I left home until I reached 
Philadelphia. I had been three weeks on the 
way, having been delayed in Cumberland. I 
had the case constantly with me; went directly 
to the bank in Philadelphia, glad enough to be 
rid of the thing; opened it, and found—blank 
paper within it.’” 

Mr. Jarret fingered the foolscap thoughtfully, 
Without looking up. 


| it?” 
| ‘1? Oh, certainly not.’ With an elaborate 
bow he left the room. 
| ‘There is not another man in Wheeling who 
would harbor such base suspicions of me,’ Mr. 
Hampden burst forth. ‘You gave him a quietus, 
Sarah!’’ He laughed delightedly. 
“But, father,’ said Kent, after an anxious 
| pause, ‘must you pay this money back ?”’ 





| books, read in winter evenings; the silver forks, 
Ralph’s last Christmas gift, her pride and glory. 
Fifteen years had been spent in gathering these 

| household treasures, and now—Kent saw _ her 
| shut her mouth closely, but not a sigh escaped. 
Presently she said : 

‘““Must everything go ?”’ 

Kent went to her and put his arm about her. 

“Everything!” Mr. Hampden was pacing up 
}and down in a fever of excitement. ‘I shall 
| begin life again, bare of all but honor!” 
| The little woman who had often scolded him 
| sharply when he spilled ink on his cuffs, said 
| nota word. When he sat down, she stroked his 
| forehead to quiet him. 





There was much excitement in the town when 
the story of the loss of the money was known. 
|The tide of sympathy at first set in favor of 
| Hampden. 
| «A man could not take a journey but he must 
| be hampered with these commissions by the 
|} bank, which made his life a burden!’’ people 
|said. ‘The accident might happen to any one; 
| and as to Ralph Hampden’s proposal to pay back 

the money, when he was not bound to, it was 
| very honorable in him, and he deserves great 
| credit for it.” 

| But in afew days there was a change, like the 
| sudden chill of a summer day before a storm. 
| Mr. Hampden’s friends saluted him pleasantly, 
but they avoided the subject of the lost package. 
| If he approached a group of his friends on the 
| street, they were suddenly silent, and soon scat- 
| tered. 

He went to Judge Morris. ‘You are my 
friend,’’ he said. ‘Tell me what is wrong! I 
have done all that an honorable man can do. I 
| have offered both warehouse and house for sale. 
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| Jarret proposes to take the house, furniture and 
| all.”’ 

“That is hard for your wife, Ralph.” 

“She does not complain. I intend to pay this 
money, though it keep me slaving for many a 
| year. What more can 1 do? I see the suspicion 
in the faces of my friends. Do they dare suspect 
| me of being a thief ?”’ 
| “Calm yourself, Hampden. I will be candid 
|about it. No one really believes you took the 
| money, but there is an unfortunate mystery. 
| You have kept your early life a secret. Jarret 
| attaches a good deal of importance to that.” 
‘“My early life concerns no one but myself,” 
| said Mr. Hampden, haughtily. 
| “Oh? Well—then Jarret thinks there was 
| something kept back about that advertisement, 
eh? Then there was another 
odd thing —”’ 

“Go on.” 

““You spent ten days in Cum- 
berland. What were you doing 
there? Of course, Hampden, 
nobody has a right to ask; no- 
body does ask. Butas it was 
about that time the money was 
iost, the best course for you 
would be to state frankly where 
you were, and make no mystery 
about it.”’ 

Mr. Hampden stood silent 
and thoughtful. “You are 
right; but I cannot tell you 
anything about those ten days. 
L simply cannot, if it ruins me.” 

The Judge wrung both his 
hands. ‘Well, iny dear fellow, 
it will all come right. I will 
try to silence this buzz of talk." 

That night Colonel Congdon 
called on Mr. Hampden to talk 
the matter over. 

“Your course in giving up 
your property is very honora- 
ble,”’ he said. “But you have 
some enemies busily at work. 
They whisper, ‘He can afford 
to give up the house if he has 
the ten thousand dollars safely 
hidden away somewhere.’ Keep 
cool, Hampden; you are partly 
to blame. You make mysteries 
where none are needed. Judge 
Morris has spoken to you of 
this ?”’ 

“Yes. It is impossible to 
speak, Congdon. I can explain 
nothing.”’ 

‘You are aware, I suppose, that your name 
has been withdrawn as candidate for mayor ?”’ 

“Yes. They will not give it to me, because 
they think Iam unworthy? Let it be so.” 

‘‘More than that,”’ said the Colonel. “Until you 
declined to explain these matters, I was resolved 
to give the West Point cadetship to Kent. But I 
dare not outrage public sentiment. I am warned 
that the government should have no favors for 
the sons of men of doubtful antecedents. Iam 
warned by the fathers of the boys who were out 
on the hills with me that day, that some suspicion 
attaches to Kent. My boy Tom tells me there is 
no truth in these scandalous whispers. 1 don't 
understand them; but the whole thing is annoy- 
ing.”’ 

“T do not know what you are talking about,” 
said Mr. Hampden. ‘ButI do know that my boy 
is as worthy of trust and confidence as I am!"’ 





Mrs. Hampden saw nothing but ruin before 
them. They could leave their comfortable house, 
and seek shelter in some little cottage. But after 
that? Her husband’s business, that of a for- 
warding merchant, requiréd an unblemished 
reputation. As soon as the story of the lost 
package reached his consignors in the East and 
South, his credit was gone. What would be 
Kent’s fate, or Carey’s—the children of a man 
suspected of theft ? 

For Mrs. Hampden the pain of giving up her 
home was lost in the greater misery. But to 
Kent and Carey the daily visits of Si Jarret to 
inspect ‘“‘the house we are going to buy’’ were a 
burden hard to bear. Si soon began, too, to 
assume airs of ownership. 

“You've got to send off these rabbits,’’ he 
drawled one day to Kent. “I don’t want them 
| burrowing under our garden.” 
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Then he turned to Carey, who was perched up in 
her favorite crotch of the cherry-tree. 

“You'd best keep off there!” he said. “We'll 
get no fruit off that branch next year, I expect!” 

Carey came down from the tree, inwardly angry, 
but showing no sign of her feeling. 

“If | were a boy,” she said, reflectively. 

“What would you do, baby?” Kent pulled her 
down upon his knee. “Would you shoot Si Jarret?” 

“No, Lean’t shoot. I’d go and find that package.” 

The blood rushed to Kent’s head. The garden, 
the trees, wavered dizzily before him. He sat 
motionless for a long time, holding Carey close in 
his arms. At last he put her down, kissed her, 
and went into the house. Mrs. Hampden was 
sewing at the window by the fast fading light. His 
father sat before the fire, cowed and helpless. 

“Father,” said Kent, “did you make any search 
for that money?” 

“How could I search for it?”? he answered, irri- 
tably. “It was not lost—to be found under my 
pillow at an inn or in the straw at the bottom of 
the coach. It was stolen, and the paper put in 
place of the notes.” 

After a few minutes’ pause, Kent ventured 
another question. “Did those passengers who left 
Wheeling with you go all the way?” 

“No. Armitage, the blind man, stopped at Hard- 
scrabble. He was a bright, intelligent fellow.” 

“You gave the package to him to hold while you 
went to kill the rattlesnake?” 

“Yes; that was when we had driven about twelve 
miles from Wheeling. Then there was a Mrs. 
Digby, a very well-bred lady indeed. She left us 
at Washington, in Pennsylvania.” 

“Wasn't there another passenger—a minister?’ 

“The Rev. Jabez Elkhart. He lives in Cumber- 
land, Maryland. 1 gave the package to him to 
hold while we went after the bear. There were 
other passengers after I left Cumberland; but 1 
told none of them about the package.” 

“No,” said Kent, thoughtfully. “If any clue is 
to be found, one of the first three must have it.” 

“What are you thinking of, Kent?” said his 
father, sharply. “You do not suspect the lady or 
Mr. Elkhart of stealing the money?” 

“I was thinking, sir, that if the money could be 
found, all of our troubles would be at an end.” 

Mr. Hampden groaned. ‘It will never be found,” 
he said. 

Kent came closer. The muscles in his face were 
firm. it was a man’s spirit, nota lad’s, that looked 
through his eyes. 

“You have always told us, father, that God is 
just. He will help us to find the money!” 

His father stood up, pale, unsteady. “And who 
will undertake the search?” he said. 

1 will, sir,” said Kent, in a low voice. 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIs. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE STARS. 


What are their years? The night’s unfathomed deep 
Rings back no answer, gives no glimmering key ; | 
And still unknown, and beautiful, they keep 
The silent courses of Eternity. 
—Selected. 


For the Companion. 


BONNIE’S HOROSCOPE. 


In a quaint, little old house in a pretty suburban 
village lived two quaint, little old ladies, Aunt 
Priscilla and Aunt Mary Robbins, as they were 
called, and with them lived their orphan niece, | 
Bonnie. Bonnie’s real name was Laura Ann, but | 
some young relatives, who loved her very much, 
had first called her “Bonnie Annie Laurie,” and 
afterward that had been shortened into Bonnie. 

The name suited her well; she was bonnie. Her 
face was fresh and rosy, her teeth white, her blue 
eyes bright and sparkling, and she was frank and | 
open as the day. 

Her two aunts loved her to the point of weak- 
ness. All their affection was concentrated on 
Bonnie, and if she had not been a very sensible 
girl, and naturally well disposed, she must have 
been sadly spoiled. 

Bonnie’s father and mother had died young, and 
this fact made her aunts fearful that she would | 
not be long-lived, notwithstanding her appearance | 
of perfect health. The fear of losing Bonnie was 
the bugbear of their lives, and of Bonnie’s, too, 
for a healthy, active child does not like to be un- 
necessarily restrained, nor to be constantly dosed 
with herb tea, pills and powders. One thing was 
certain: Bonnie had really a very good constitu- 








from taking so much medicine. 

Her little moods of listlessness or of high spirits, 
common to most young people, were often taken 
by her over-careful guardians as symptoms of 
approaching disease, and she was “doctored” ac- 
cordingly. If she was perfectly well, they gave 
her medicine to keep her so. 

One evening in early autumn the two old ladies 
sat together in their little parlor before a cheerful 
open fire. 
Mary read the paper aloud. 
bed. There had been company the evening be- 
fore, and she had been allowed to sit up later than 
usual. So it happened that on this particular 
night, and in accordance with the invariable rule 
of the house, she was sent off to bed at seven 
o’clock, in order to make up her sleep. 

The aunts themselves were accustomed to early 
hours, and when the little clock on the mantel 
struck ten, Aunt Priscilla folded up her work and 
began to yawn, and Aunt Mary, having pretty 
much finished the news, began to yawn also. She 
was just giving the paper a last cursory glance 
when her eye caught the following advertisement, 
which she read aloud: 

MADAME KOREB, 
THE RENOWNED ASTROLOGIST, 
367 ELM STREET. 
Sittings, 82.00. Hours, 9 A. M. to 4 P.M. 


She laid down the paper, and looked furtively at 
her sister over her gold-bowed spectacles. 


jand fear. 


| fairly well at the first swift glance. 


| tered Aunt Mary. 


| “I’m afraid we can’t give you the day of the week 





Aunt Priscilla was sewing, while Aunt! 
Bonnie had gone to | 


presently she spoke: “I shouldn’t think of such a | 
thing for ourselves, at our time of life —” 

“Of course not; no, indeed!” supplemented | 
Aunt Mary, eagerly, “but for —” 

“But for Bonnie,” continued Aunt Priscilla, “1 
should like to have her horoscope told, and kind of 
feel asif I knew whether she’s going to die young, 
as her parents did before her.” 

“Yes,” sighed Aunt Mary, “what a relief it 
would be to know that she would grow up and live | 
to a good old age, oh, what a blessed relief! But,” | 
she added, reflectively, “what if the astrologist | 
should tell us that she will die, say, in five years, | 
in one year—this very month! 0 sister, I couldn’t | 
bear that, could you?” | 

“Yes, Icould!” answered Aunt Priscilla, bitterly. | 
“Anything would be better than this constant worry 
If we knew the worst, we should be 
prepared for it, and in time grow reconciled.” 

“There is something in that,” agreed Aunt Mary, 
“but do you believe she can tell, this astrologist?”’ 

“I don’t know what this particular woman can 
do, but I believe in astrology,” said Aunt Priscilla. 
“Why, don’t you remember how Napoleon—was it 
Napoleon?—and Lincoln and Garfield, I think they 
were the men, it was somebody, anyway, had their 
horoscopes told, aid everything happened exactly 
as it was predicted -everything!” 

“Oh yes! I’ve re: d the very same in regard to— 
somebody; I don’t recollect the names. Well,” 
after a pause, “what do you say to our going in 
town to see her, Priscilla?” 

“I say we'll go to-morrow morning, 
Aunt Priscilla. 

They took off their slippers, and toasted their 
feet before the fire for a few minutes, and then 
went to bed. 

They found number 367 Elm Street and Madame 
Koreb without any difficulty. The “madame,” 
notwithstanding her foreign-sounding name, had 
every appearance of being a keen, shrewd Yankee 
woman, as undoubtedly she was; and when the 
two little old ladies, looking pale and nervous, 
were ushered into her presence, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that she guessed their character 
Such people 
often become wonderfully expert in judging of 
people's character. 

The “madame,” in a brisk, business-like way, 
took a pencil from over her ear, and inquired if 
they had come for “a sitting.” Aunt Priscilla an- 
swered, with some composure, that they had. 

“Both of you, or only one?” 

“Oh, neither of us!” they answered together in 
a breath, blushing at the very idea of it. 

“We shouldn’t think of such a thing for our- 
selves!” said Aunt Priscilla, with dignity. “We 
have come to get the horoscope of our niece, who 
lives with us.” 

“And who is all we have, and very dear to us,” 
interpolated Aunt Mary. 

“Our niece,” continued Aunt Priscilla, “is not 
strong, and we are very anxious about her; we 
always have been —” 

“And if we could be sure that she will live to 
grow up, that we are not going to lose her,” fal- 


” 


answered 





“If we could know the worst, whatever it is, and 
be prepared for it,” said Aunt Priscilla, firmly. 

The astrologist waved her hand. “I understand,” 
she said. ‘Well, we shall see. Please give me 
the year, month, day of the month, day of the 
week and the hour on which the young lady was 
born.” 

“Oh dear!” cried Aunt Priscilla, much disturbed. 


nor the hour, can we, sister? Will that make any 


| good to-day! 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The dinner that day was the regular Saturday | 
dinner of roast beef and vegetables, which also | 
made a nice cold dinner for Sunday, and for des- 
sert there was a delicious steamed pudding. 

Bonnie, with her usual appetite, began the meal | 
by enjoying it very much; but when she asked for 
a second slice of beef, Aunt Mary, who was carv- 
ing, hesitated, and turned questioningly to Aunt 
Priscilla. | 

“Perhaps she ought not to overload her stomach. | 
What do you think?” 

“I don’t know, really. 
turned Aunt Priscilla. 

“Yes; a low diet, I suppose, would be safer,” 
murmured Aunt Mary. 

“Please! please!” said Bonnie, 
moving her plate a little nearer. 
meat, auntie! 


In case of fever —” re- 


impatiently, 
“Do give me my 
I’m almost starved, and it’s ever so 
But what are you talking about? Is 
anybody sick?” 

Aunt Mary’s kind eyes filled with tears. 

“Bonnie, dear,” she said, coaxingly, ‘“‘we want 
you to be a little careful about eating for a few 
days; so much depends. Not to overload your 
stomach, you know.” 

“Oh yes, I will be careful, but I haven’t had half 
enough yet. Another slice, please!” said Bonnie, 
her eyes still fixed on the platter. 

Aunt Mary thrust the fork into the roast, and 
proceeded .to cut another slice, very thin and 
small, to be sure; but her sister interfered. 

“Bonnie,” she said, firmly, “we have made up 
our minds that it is best for you to eat sparingly 
for a few days, and you know we must be obeyed. 
Now be a good girl, and do not tease.” 

Bonnie looked aghast. “Oh dear!” she cried. 
“1 don’t see what you should starve me to-day for. 
I’m sure I haven’t got any symptoms, not a single 
one!” 

“We are not going to starve you, child, but to 
save you unnecessary suffering,” answered Aunt 
Priscilla, solemnly. 

Bonnie said no more. The indications were a 
little unusual; she saw that there were tears in 
both pairs of eyes, but this fact gave her no en- 
couragement. Her experience told her that from 
Aunt Priscilla’s decision there was no appeal. 
Why waste her breath in teasing or in asking ques- 
tions? She put down her plate with a sigh of 
forced resignation. 

“Well,” she said, “if I must, I must, I suppose. 
Am I to have any pudding?” 

The pudding was denied her, but she was allowed 
an orange instead, with which she tried to be satis- 
fied, though she did not find it so “filling” as could 
be desired. 

At supper that night Bonnie was so happy and 
bright, so gay and funny, that the two old ladies 
laughed heartily in spite of themselves, and forgot 
for the time all their terrible forebodings. They 
forgot, also, to count the slices of bread and butter 
that Bonnie ate, so that, for once, her appetite was 
fairly appeased before she herself realized how it 
had come about. 

But this is what Bonnie heard Aunt Mary say to 
Aunt Priscilla a little while afterward : “How full 
of life and spirits she seems!” 

Aunt Priscilla responded, “Yes, it is hard to see 
her so, and believe that she is standing on the 
threshold of the great crisis of her life.’ Then 
they both sighed deeply. 

As the last days of October slipped swiftly by, 
the aunts grew more and more anxiously expec- 
tant. The suspense became almost unendurable, 
and at last both ladies grew so strained and ner- 
vous as to be hardly sane and accountable. They 
examined Bonnie’s tongue and pulse almost inces- 





difference in the horoscope?” 

“We may do without it,” said the “madame.” 
“You can give me the year and day of the month, 
I dare say?” 

“She was born on the first of November, 1876, 
and that makes her just twelve years and ten 
months old,” answered Aunt Priscilla, concisely. 

Both aunts leaned back in their chairs, with eyes 
fastened intently on the astrologist’s face, and 
waited with beating hearts. 

The astrologist consulted an almanac, a sort of 
chart, made a great many rows of figures on a 
sheet of paper, laid down her pencil and looked 
up at them in impressive silence. 

“Will she live to grow up?” gasped Aunt Mary, 
breathlessly. 

“Why don’t you tell us? What are you waiting 
for?” said Aunt Priscilla, impatiently. 

“Do not spare our feelings; we will try to bear 
it!” said Aunt Mary, tearfully. 

“She will live to grow up—to be old—very 


| old —” 
tion, or she would have died from coddling and | 


“Oh, how glad we are!” the old ladies exclaimed 
together. 

“But —” said the astrologist. 

“But!” cried Aunt Priscilla, sharply. “But 
what? Didn’t we tell you we wanted to know the 
worst?” 

“She will have a severe illness—a fever. 
will be sick nigh unto death —” 

“When? Soon?” gasped the two aunts. 

“She will be taken down this very month,” re- 
turned the seeress. 

“There!” exclaimed Aunt Priscilla, solemnly. 
| “I knew, I felt that she was going to be sick. I 
have had warnings! Well, we can be prepared 
for it now. But you are sure she will recover?” 
She fixed her sharp eyes upon the astrologist. 

“Quite sure. Have I not said she would live to 
be very old?” 

The aunts rose. Heroic resolve had taken the 
place of the old feeling of anxiety and uncertainty. 
Visions of doctors, of sweats, of mustard plasters, 
and of remedies without number began to flit 
through their minds. They must hasten home, 
and commence at once active preparations for the 
terrible visitation. 

Bonnie came flying down the walk at home to 
meet them. What a picture of health she made! 
Her cheeks glowed, her eyes sparkled, and her 
pretty face had as many smiles and dimples as it 
| could contain. She danced up to them, and, cling- 


She 


up the walk, chatting and laughing as she went; 


Aunt | but the two aunts scrutinized her face with a thrill 


Priscilla was gazing thoughtfully into the fire, but of horrible expectancy. 


ing to a hand of each, skipped on between them 


extraordinary care that Bonnie became more cross 
and irritable than she had ever been in all her life 
before. 

“Aunties,” she protested, at last, “my tongue is 
tired, and my wrist is tired, and I am tired all over! 
I do wish you would please, please let me alone! 
Why can’t you look after each other some? 

| you ever have any symptoms of your own?” 
| “Bonnie, dear,” said Aunt Mary, “if you are so 
| tired, how would you like to go to bed and rest 
| awhile—be all nice and quiet in your own room, 
| you know?” 

“Oh, 1 don’t care!” answered Bonnie, wearily. 
“1 don’t know that it makes much difference, as 
long as I can’t play nor have any fun, nor anything 
good to eat, nor—nor anything! I might as well 
be in bed. I don’t care.” 

So she went to bed. The next day she slept a 
good part of the time. She was so tired, and there 
was nothing else to do. On the thirtieth she felt 
so much better,—so much rested and refreshed,— 
that she proposed to get up and dress; but this, of 
course, her aunts would not permit, and conse- 
quently Bonnie became more dejected and fretful 
than ever. They would not let her play with dolls 
nor read, so she begged Aunt Mary to tell her a 
story. 

“Tell me a sad story,” she said, “about a poor 
little girl that was very, very unhappy. Make it 
awfully sad, please, so I can ery, for I think it 
would do me good to ery.” 

But Aunt Mary thought it better to tell her a 
story of a happy, obedient little girl, who always 
did right and never had any trouble. Bonnie 
found it very dull, and when her aunt had finished, 
she turned over wearily and closed her eyes. 

“Thank you, auntie,” she said. “I guess it isa 
nice story, but it is not very interesting.” Then 
she thought she would go to sleep. 

The next morning,—the morning of the thirty- 
first,—when she awoke, she found that the shades 
were all down and the curtains drawn close. It 


= watching her every movement with such 
| 


Don’t 
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stepped softly out upon the floor to the window, 
and threw up the shade. 

The gorgeous maple, her maple, flamed in upon 
her! She gave one long glance around, which took 
in everything; the deep blue sky, the beautiful 
lawns, still green as in June, and the dear little 
bird perched silently on the gate-post, and appar- 
ently looking at her. 

A marketman was driving slowly along the road 
with his load of vegetables, and a young girl, 
about her own age, sat on the seat beside him. 
Bonnie followed them wistfully with her eyes. 
“Oh,” she thought, “I only wish I was that little 
girl! How happy she must be!” 

She crept back into bed, and lay feasting her 
eyes on her maple, until by and by Aunt Priscilla 
came softly in, bringing a thin slice of toast and a 
cup of weak tea on a tray. 

When she saw the shade was up, she started 
back in dismay. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “how could sister be so 
sareless!’’ She put it down at once. 

“Auntie,” expostulated Bonnie, “why don’t you 
let the shade be up? How can you see anything 
in such a dark room? I’m sure you must have 
sat’s eyes.” 

But Aunt Priscilla did not reply. She came to 

the bedside, and taking Bonnie’s wrist between 
her fingers, began counting her pulse. 
“Quicker,” she muttered, “much quicker! 
this is the last day! 
the doctor. 
the doctor.” 
When good old Doctor Mack, who had attended 
the family ever since Bonnie could remember, 
came into the room, and she heard his kind, cheery 
voice, somehow she felt encouraged. 
The first thing the doctor did was to send the 
shades spinning up and throw back the curtains, 
grumbling something about “shutting out God’s 
light and sunshine.” Then he came over and stood 
by Bonnie’s bed, and looked down at her very 
kindly indeed. He was very fond of her. The 
aunts were close at his elbow, watching his face 
anxiously. 

He looked at Bonnie’s tongue, laughing to see 
her put it out without being asked, and was just 
beginning to count her pulse by his big gold watch, 
when, greatly to his surprise, Bonnie threw an 
arm around his neck, and drew his head down to 
her lips. 

“Dear, dear doctor,” she whispered, hurriedly, 
“can’t you please send my aunties away a minute? 
1 want to tell you something.” 

“Now, Bonnie!’ remonstrated Aunt Priscilla, 
supposing that she was coaxing the doctor to allow 
her something to eat. 

“One, two, three—um—um—um!” counted the 
doctor. ‘I guess you had both better go and pre- 
pare a hot bath, while I am looking her over a bit.” 

When they had gone he questioned Bonnie. 

“O doctor, dear,” she explained, “you know how 
they are always giving me lots of medicine and— 
and coddling me when I’m not sick at all? Well, 
along back they’ve been worse—much worse! Last 
week they went into the city together, and when 
they came home they began to be awfully solemn 
and—and mysterious, and to starve me,—I mean to 
keep me on a low diet. Oh, it was very low, doctor 
dear! You haven’t any idea how low! And they 
said it was to save me from suffering so much in 
the fever that I was going to have, for they think I 
am to have a fever and be ‘nigh unto death.’ ” 

The doctor gave a low whistle. ‘ 

“Yes,” Bonnie went on, “I heard them say those 
very words: ‘Nigh unto death!’ Isn’t it terrible, 
doctor? But I’m not really sick one bit; oh, you 
can see that I’m not, can’t you? Only hungry and 
cross and tired. Why, you haven’t any idea how 
many times I have had to let them feel my pulse 
and see my tongue—more than a million, I guess!” 

“Your tongue seems to be in good running order 
yet,” remarked the doctor, dryly, when she finally 
paused, out of breath. 

He asked a few questions; then he looked down 
at his big gold watch, which he still held in his 
hand. Bonnie thrust out her wrist mechanically; 
she thought he was going to count her pulse again, 
after all. 

The doctor laughed. ‘Bonnie,” said he, “I give 
you just five minutes to dress yourself. I will go 
out in the hall and stay till you have finished. 
Brush your hair, put on the blue ribbon and the— 
the bangs—all the gimcracks, you know, and fix 
yourself up pretty. Then I'll come in and show 
you something I’ve got in my pocket.” And he 
went out and left her. 

When the two aunts, having prepared the bath, 
came tiptoeing softly back, and opened the door of 
Bonnie’s room, they experienced the most decided 
sensation of their lives. There, beside the doctor, 
sat Bonnie, dressed, and looking bright and fresh 
as a rose, and they were both laughing heartily at 
some object in her lap. 

“Oh! oh! Doctor Mack, how could you!” gasped 
Aunt Mary. 

“Bonnie, go back to bed this instant!” 
manded Aunt Priscilla, in a terrible voice. 

“Now she will die! She will surely die!” wailed 
Aunt Mary. 

“Nonsense!” said the doctor. 
sick than I am!” 

“But her symptoms —” began Aunt Priscilla. 

“She has none, except symptoms of perfect 
health. And yet, perhaps I ought to say she has 
decided symptoms—of hunger, an unappeased 
appetite, you know.” 

“But the—the horoscope, sister!’ ejaculated Aunt 
Mary, in great bewilderment. 

“Ah-h-h! 


And 
It must be time to send for 
Yes, 1 think it is high time to send for 


com- 


“She’s no more 


The—the horoscope!” repeated the 








was so dark that she could not see distinctly the 


| pictures and familiar ornaments about the room. | 
She knew it was a pleasant morning, for she | 





heard the milkman saying cheerily to somebody, 
“Good-morning! Fine day!” 

Oh yes; without the sun was shining, and the 
trees were looking gay in their October finery. If 
the shade were only lifted, she could see her own 
| particular maple, that had turned so beautifully 
spotted this year, all red and yellow and green. 
How pleasant it would be to lie and look at it! 

A sudden impulse seized her. She sat up in bed 
and listened for a moment intently. Then she 





doctor. 

He studied their faces a moment in silence. He 
asked no questions, but recalling what Bonnie had 
told him, he had no difficulty in guessing the truth. 

When he spoke at last, it was very gravely. “My 
| dear friends,” he said, “our ‘horoscopes’ are with 

God. Let us thank Him for present good, and 
trust Him for the future. The child is well; do 
not treat her as if she were sick until you are 
quite sure she is so.” 
| Just as he was about to take his leave, Bonnie, 
| who had only forgotten her hunger in the excite- 
| ment of the moment, sprang forward and seized 
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his hand, and clung to it. Looking up into his face, | Territory. 


and then back at her aunts, she said, half-laughing, 
half-crying: “And no more low diet, doctor dear? 
Plenty to eat, aunties?” 

“Yes, yes, certainly!” said the doctor. “Give 
the child a good hearty breakfast at once,” and he 
went out laughing. BELLE C. GREENE. 


—_—_—_+o>—____— 


THE SOUTHERN PINE. 


The Southern pine has a minstrel’s voice 
And a proud, commanding mien— ‘ 
And he sings the songs of the winds that smite 
His musical boughs of green ! 
—Selected. 


+r — 
For the Companion. 


AT LOS VALLES GRANDES. 


InN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 





Warlike Pueblos. 

The party of Indians remained halted for nearly 
ten minutes, apparently in dispute, and accom- 
panying their talk with much gesticulation. I had 
time to notice that the details of dress were not 
like those of the three hundred Navajos who had 
recently attacked us; but as the old hunter Cor- 
dova had pronounced them Navajos, I gave the 
matter little thought. They did not seem to be 
aware of the existence of an encampment of sol- 
diers in the Valleys, and after a brief delay went 
on toward La Puerta. 

Returning to the parade, I ordered the six mules 
brought to my door and the pack-saddles got ready. 
The saddles were adjusted for two men to ride in 
each. Sergeant Cunningham was mounted on my 
horse and placed in command of this hybrid cav- 
alry. Fortunately the mail riders had arrived 
from Santa Fé the evening before, and I ordered 
them also to accompany the party. 

The sergeant was directed to take the 
“reserved trail’ through the hills into 
the valley of San Antonio, and bring 
his party into the western end of La 
Puerta before the Indians could pass 
through it. I impressed it upon him on 
no account to fire unless the Indians 
showed fight; to leave his mules and 
horses concealed in the timber at the 
entrance of the caion, and so dispose 
his men as to convey the impression that 
fifteen were but a part of his force. 


My Plan of Battle. 


For myself, I proposed to follow up 
the Navajos with the rest of the company 
as soon as they were fairly within the 
canon, and I expected to capture them 
without bioodshed. 

Meantime I kept my men out of sight. 
When the Indians disappeared in a de- 
pression, I started with all the remain. 
ing men except the guard, at a double- 
time step in the direction of La Puerta. 
When the Indians were fairly in the 
canon we deployed right and left, and 
closed up rapidly. 

The redmen showed much astonish- 
ment when they perceived this unex. 
pected and warlike demonstration, but 
soon recovered, and then, feeling the 
superiority of the mounted man over the 
footman, they broke into derisive shouts 
and made gestures conveying their con- 
tempt for us. This went on for a time, 
when the Indians suddenly showed con- 
fusion. They dashed at a gallop to the 
north side of the passage and skirted it 
for a considerable distance, as if looking 
for a place of escape. 
next rode wildly to the other side, where they met 
with no better success; and then they halted and 
consulted. 

Presently one of their number rode out and 
waved a white cloth. Upon this 1 approached 
alone, and made signs for them to dismount and 
lay down their weapons. They did so, and at 
another sign withdrew in a body, when my men 
picked up everything and collected the ponies. 


I was certainly somewhat surprised at such a} 


bloodless result of my strategy. The Navajos are 
a brave people, and do not often surrender without 
some show of fighting, unless the odds against 
them are greater than they were in this case. I 
could but congratulate myseif upon the success of 
my maneeuvre, and after shaking hands with the 
chief, began my return march to camp. 


Why the Victory was Bloodless, 


We had gone but a short distance when I over- 
heard the veteran Irish soldier, Clary, say to Hoey, 
his mate: “D’ye moind the cut o’ thim chaps’ hair, 
Jarge?” 

“Indade I do, Tom,” replied George. 

“Thim’s no Navijos!” 

“Nota bit of it! I’'d as soon expict to see one in 
currls!”” 

1 had a wholesome respect for the opinion of 
these old soldiers, for they had campaigned against 
Indians in Texas, Utah, Colorado and New Mexico 
long before I had seen a more savage redman than 
the indolent, basket-making descendants of the 
Passamaquoddies and Penobscots. Accordingly, 
Without appearing to notice their remarks, I 
approached the chief and said, interrogatively, 
“Apache?” 

A shake of the head. 

“Ute?” 

Another shake. 

“Navajo?” 

“Si, sevor !” he said, with a bow of the head. I 
Was satisfied that my fifty-three prisoners were 
Navajos, and marched triumphantly on. 

But presently I heard Clary ask, “Jarge, did ye 
iver see Navijos with blankets like thim?” 

“Niver!” said Hoey, emphatically. 

These comments disturbed my confidence in the 
belief that I had made a capture of Navajos. But 
if not Navajos, Apaches or Utes, who were these 
warlike men? There were no other hostiles in the 


| 


| 
| 








These men were painted in war tints 
and characters, and were armed for fighting. They 
were Indians, and they were on the war-path. 

When we had approached within a mile of camp 
we were met by Cordova, who had remained be- 
hind, during the strategical capture, to recover 
from the fatigue of his four miles’ run. As soon 
as he came up to the Indians there seemed to be an 
immediate recognition. He and the chief met and 
embraced, and conversed for a few moments in a 
language that was neither English nor Spanish. 
Then the hunter approached me, looking shame- 
faced, and said, in Spanish, ‘Lieutenant, these 
Indians are Pueblos.” 


Pueblos on the War-path. 





Whoever knows the character of the Pueblos | 
will appreciate the joke. Many of the towns of 
New Mexico ure inhabited by Indians, a relic of 
the civilization which Cortez found when he en- | 
tered Mexico. The towns stood then where they 
stand now. These Indians, who are called Pueblos, 
are an excellent part of the population, being 
temperate, frugal and industrious. In their towns | 
they dress in Indian style, generally, and when at | 


| war, paint and disfigure themselves like any other | 


Failing to find one, they | 


Indians, so that a green soldier would see no differ- | 
ence between them and the wilder tribes. | 

The Pueblos explained that they were in pursuit | 
of a band of Navajos who had stolen fourteen of | 
their cows the night before. When they first saw | 
Cordova they attempted to approach him to inquire 
if he had seen any Navajo “signs.” Seeing that he 
appeared to be frightened and ran away, they gave | 
up the pursuit and resumed their march. 

My appearance and warlike demonstration had 
greatly astonished them. When I put the questions, 
Apache? Ute? Navajo? the chief thought I was 
asking him if he was in pursuit of a party of one 
of those tribes, and accordingly he had answered 
no to the first two and yes to the last. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Santo Dominicans had told the people of|a heap to the ground. Covered with dust and mud, 


Jemez that if they interfered to prevent the slaugh- 
ter of the Navajos they would be considered by 
the military authorities as allies of that tribe, and 
treated accordingly. 


Unnecessary Delay. 


Inasmuch as mounting two men on each saddle 
would make progress slow, I tried to persuade the 
agent that much the best course would be to start 
at once, so that there could by no accident be a 
massacre of the women and children; but evidently 
the man had determined to pass the night in sleep, 
and not on a night march of twenty miles or more. 

As my orders from the General were to conform 
my movements to the wishes of Mr. Wetherell, I 
could do nothing but wait. He strongly insisted 
that there was no special reason for us to start 
before morning, as the Dominicans were not to 
leave their pueblo before noon. 

We set out before four o’clock the next morning, 
leaving the camp in charge of Second Sergeant 
Mulligan. First Sergeant Cunningham accom- 
panied us. We were twelve in all. 

We passed some very interesting hot springs, 
where the road from the mountains descended 
into the valley of the Jemez. We also passed 
Canoncito, where José Cordova lived. 





my horse reeking with foam, I burst through the 
crowd of spectators on the west side of the plaza 
and gained the open space just as the firing party 
was advancing with wild yells to complete the 
tragedy by scalping the slain. 

Raising my right hand, I shouted in Spanish: 
“Stop where you are!” 

The Pueblos halted, and at the same moment a 
group of eighteen women and nearly three times 
as many children, who had been reserved—as I 
afterward learned—for later shooting, ran into 
the space and clung to my feet, stirrups, and the 
mane and tail of my horse, entreating with eyes 
and tongues for protection. What their eyes said 
needed no interpreter, although | did not know 
the meaning of a single spoken word. 

The war-cries had ceased, and the Dominicans 
had gathered in an angry and gesticulating group, 
when Sergeant Cunningham and the rest of the 


| men appeared on foot, running into the plaza from 


| 


As we came within sight of the tinned spires of | 


the church at Jemez, we heard a distinct murmur 
upon the air. We halted and listened. 


In a moment what had before seemed but a | 


murmur swelled upon the quivering air an unmis 
takable Indian war-whoop. 


It was very evident that the Dominicans had | 


arrived before us. We ought to have started the 
night before, come as far as the hot springs, and 
encamped there until morning. The road was so 
rough in many places, with so many steep descents 
and ascents, that for a great part of the way we 
had gone no faster than if we had been on foot. 


AUS SELL SAUCNARISON Shou 


Stop where you are!” 


Of course the two mail riders who had taken part 
in this exploit carried an amusing account of it to 
Santa Fé, which, coming to the General’s ear, caused 
him to send for and examine the cavalrymen thor- 
oughly as to the nature of my attempt and its 
result. The next mail brought a kindly letter from 
him approving of the construction of the “reserved 
trail,” and assuring me that he had no doubt that 
I would have succeeded as well had the Pueblos 
been actual hostiles. 


A Call for Help. 


A week after my captives had returned to their 
homes in Santo Domingo, at the close of a fruitless 
hunt for the cattle-thieves, a gentleman, mounted 
on a bronco and accompanied by a Mexican simi- 
larly mounted, rode up to my cabin late in the 
afternoon. He introduced himself as Mr. Wether- 
ell, United States Agent for the Navajos, and 
handed me a letter from the department com- 
mander, which stated that the bearer was on his 
way to the Indian Pueblo of Jemez to prevent the 
massacre of a number of Navajo women, children 
and old men who had sought asylum there, and 
authorized me to furnish him all the aid in my 
power. “ 

After dismounting and entering my quarters, 
Mr. Wetherell stated that the Navajo country be- 
ing overrun by the national forces, many of the 
principal men had sent their women and children 
with a few old men to Jemez for safety; that the 
party of Dominicans which had been recently cap- 
tured by us had returned home very much vexed 
at their want of success in retaking their lost stock 
and inflicting punishment upon their enemies; that 
a Jemez Indian had told them of the presence of 
the Navajo women and children in the town, and 
that they had determined to wreak vengeance upon 
the cattle-thieves by killing these defenceless crea- 
tures. 

Upon my expressing some surprise that the 
Pueblos of Jemez should permit such a grave 
outrage of the laws of hospitality when they out- 
numbered the Dominicans by several hundreds, 
Mr. Wetherell further explained that the Jemez 
Indians were in no sense to be considered friends 
of the Navajos, but that their advanced position 
toward the country of those predatory nomads 
made it necessary for them to be on good terms 
with them, so that they had not dared to refuse 
asylum to the women and children. 


ry 


As soon as I heard the war-whoop, I told Ser- 
geant Cunningham to bring up the men as rapidly 
as possible, sticking to the travelled road, which 
here made a long curve around the corn-fields, and 
accompanied by Mr. Wetherell, | put spurs to my 
horse and dashed toward the town. 

Our route was through the cultivated land, while 
that of the soldiers was on the hard ground along 
the foot-hills. Ours was in a direct line, over 
deep, soft earth, frequently crossed by water 
ditches, while theirs, although nearly double the 
distance, was over firm soil without break. We 
struck directly for the church spires, which | knew 
stood upon the plaza. 

Often we plunged down the banks of acequias, 
carrying avalanches of soil with us into two or 
three feet of water, to make a hard scramble up 
the crumbling wall of the opposite sides; and as 
we neared the pueblo, the louder grew the dis- 
cordant war-whoops. Being better mounted than 
Mr. Wetherell, | took the lead by a few rods. 

As I reached the border of the plantation I found, 
between me and the street, a cactus hedge about 
four feet high, with no passage through it except 
at a considerable distance to the right. Distrusting 
his bronco’s ability to leap it, Mr. Wetherell veered 
away toward the opening, while I gave my good 
‘avalry horse his head and rode sharply at the 
hedge, clearing it at a bound and receiving but a 
few scratches from the spines as we went through 
the branching top. 


The Victims. 


Clear of the hedge, I found myself at the foot of 
a narrow lane which passed between two tall 
buildings and entered the plaza near the centre of 
| its western side. I took it at a run, and when half- 
way through saw directly before its inner entrance, 
facing to the north, a group of old, gray-haired 





Navajos standing alone, with their arms folded, 
and holding their blankets firmly about their shoul- 
ders and breasts, while in their immediate front 
were some one hundred mounted Indians, painted 
and ornamented in true aboriginal style. 

On the terraced fronts of the houses and the flat 
roofs, and along three sides of the square, seemed 


| looking passively on. 


to be gathered the entire population of the town, | 








| 


Before I had more than taken in the situation, a | 


rattling discharge of rifles came from the direction 
| of the Dominicans, and the twelve old men fell in 


a side street, and formed in line before me. 
Capt. C. A. CURTIS, U.S. A. 
(To be continued.) 
—_——_<@>—____—_ 
SIN FOUND OUT. 


It is the law of life that retribution 
Shall follow wrong ; 
It never fails, although the execution 
May tarry long. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 





For the Companion. 


A PRINCE AT COLLEGE. 


Crown-Prince Constantine of Greece, heir to the 
throne of the King of the Hellenes, whose marriage 
to the Princess Sophia of Prussia was celebrated 
with such pomp at Athens not long ago, was a 

student at the University of Heidelberg, 
during the summer semester of 1888. He 
had been graduated a year before from 
the gymnasium or college at Athens, and 
had spent his first semester in Leipzig. 
Following the custom of the wealthier 
Germans, hehad decided to pass the 
warm season, which was to end his col 
legiate career, in the ancient University 
of Heidelberg, hallowed by the tradi- 
tions and history of five hundred years. 

It was a beautiful morning in April 
when the Prince arrived. The sky was 
Italian in its clearness; the hills about 
the town were clad in their full foliage ; 
the vines on the old castle were already 
in leaf, and the whole valley was in that 
incomparable state of beauty which has 
so often inspired the poets. 

The city was in a mild state of excite 
ment and expectancy. It was the first 
coming to the old university of an heir 
to an independent throne. He was re- 
ceived at the station by the heads of the 
municipal government, clad in knee- 
breeches and velvet coats, ornamented 
with gold lace and weighty chains, amd 
escorted, after appropriate addresses, to 
his residence on the tree-lined Anlage. 

The Duke of Sparta—to give him his 
more popular title—was then twenty. 
one years of age, and a fine specimen of 
physical manhood. He followed the 
characteristics of the Danish royal fam. 
ily—his father’s—in point of height, as 
he stood six feet one inch tall, with 
breadth proportionate to his height and 
years. His face was beardless save for 
a light pair, of whiskers on his cheeks. 
His hair was blond, and his eyes were 

as blue as a Hellenic sky. 

His apartments on the Anlage, opposite the 
Wrede-Platz, were not extravagantly furnished. 
He had a suite of six or seven rooms in the third 
story of a house whose apartments were let, regu- 
larly, to the students of the University. The two 
front rooms were occupied by the Duke, while the 
others were used by his tutor, Baron Von Liiders, 
his marshal and the several servants of his retinue. 

On the morning following his matriculation, the 
Duke attended the lectures for the first time. 
The students always greet the entrance of a popu- 
lar professor into the auditorium with stamping of 
feet or clapping of hands, but they are rather 
indifferent to one another. They were so toward 
the Greek Prince. There was no curiosity mani- 
fested to see him. 

The professor proceeded with his remarks upon 
extradition, and the pencils of the students worked 
busily on while the Prince, accompanied by his 
tutor, found a place on one of the benches. After 
the lecture was ended, they hurried from the room, 
jostling one another as usual, totally unmindful of 
the presence of royalty. 

I chanced to sit near the Duke in the class on 
International Law, and had excellent opportunity 
to observe his industry, attention and assiduity. 
Although the lecture was at eight o’clock in the 
morning, the early hour did not deter the Prince 
from regular attendance. On the contrary, he 
rarely missed a day, and was seldom late. He 
paid the very closest attention to the words of the 
learned professor. 

The lectures in Political Economy and Civil 
Government were delivered privately to the Prince 
by Professor Karl Knies, one of the sages of the 
University, who has sent many men into the world 
of science and politics. This privacy was due not 
so much to the wishes of the Crown-Prince, as to 
the desires of the professor himself, who was 
somewhat liberal in his views, and in his lectures 
upon Civil Government was wont to attack mo- 
narchical institutions, and fearlessly express re- 
formatory principles. It was deemed unpleasant 
for a future occupant of a throne to hear these 
criticisms in the presence of other men. 

With these exceptions, the Duke of Sparta was 
merely one of the mass of students, and was sub- 
jected to the same discipline, obliged to conform 











| to the same laws, and taught the same principles 


jas the others. 


It was my fortune to make the 
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Prince’s personal acquaintance some time later 
at the house of Privy Councillor Von Bulmerincq. 
In company with several other students and a 
number of professors, 1 was invited to meet him 
atdinner. He seemed to be not only a thorough | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





heartily welcomed the happy look which appeared 
in the Prince’s eyes. 

The people, too, were sorry when the day came 
for his departure. He had become, during his 
short residence, a part of them; one whom every 
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}erning the matter, and the Legislature of each 
| State chose Senators when and how it would. 

| The most notable contest in recent years was 
that in New York, in 1881, when the two Repub- 


lican Senators, Mr. Conkling and Mr. Platt, 


“good fellow,”’ but a capable man in every way. | school-boy, maid and coachman knew by sight | resigned their seats in consequence of a difference 


His knowledge of English was surprising. 





A Prince in 


spoke our language with almost the fluency of a 
native, and showed but little of the accent of a | 
foreigner. 

The Prince was not a master of English alone, 
but was a linguist of no mean pretensions. His 
German was as good as his English, enabling 
him to converse with students and professors | 
with perfect ease. 

He is a master, also, of Danish, and the kin- 
dred tongues of Norway and Sweden, in addition 
to French, and, of course, modern Greek. All 
who were present at the dinner were impressed | 
with his intelligence; he appeared to good advan- 
tage in discussing abstruse subjects with the old 
professors of Heidelberg. | 

His position was a trying one. Royalty, even 
among the aristocracy of the intellect, is half- 
deified in Germany, and age is not taken into con- 
sideration. But the Prince acquitted himself | 
modestly; his deference to the professors, his | 
complete suppression of his own rank, his perfect 
tact, proved him the well-bred son of one of the 
best rulers in Europe. 

The Prince’s remarks throughout the dinner, 
at which he had as a neighbor the celebrated 
philosopher, Kuno Fischer, and over the cigars 
and coffee in the smoking-room, were not bril- 
liant, but they were sensible, and worthy an older 
head than his. 

The Crown-Prince remained in Heidelberg until 
the beginning of August. He joined the ‘White 
Caps,”” or Saxo-Borussian corps,—a society of 
the students,—soon after his arrival. He was, of 
course, exempted from fighting duels, as the 
members of the blood royal are beyond the scope 
of challenges. 

He attended their ‘“Kneipes’’ or feasts, and 
joined with zest in their songs and pranks. A\l- 
though he was always addressed as ‘‘Royal High- 
ness,’ he was on terms of intimacy with some of 
the leaders as complete as though he had been 
called by the commonest of names. 


One evening he was denominated a “bier | 


Junge’ or “beer booby”’ because he failed to 
empty a glass as rapidly as the adversary who 
had challenged him. He accepted the unmanly 
title in the spirit in which it was given, and 
laughed over his defeat, which was rather a 
credit than a discredit. 


The Prince’s betrothal to the Princess Sophia | 
was announced while he was at Heidelberg. In| 


fact, the greater part of the royal courtship took 


place during his residence at the University. He | 
had met the Princess during a former visit to the | 
court of Berlin, and decided at once to win her as | 


his bride. 

But the old saying that the ‘course of true 
love never did run smooth’? was exemplified in 
his case, too, for the summer was filled with 
doubt. Political reasons, State complications, 


and diplomatic entanglements played their part 


in obstructing one of the purest of royal love- 
matches. 


The young man’s devotion was romantic and | the members of two parties in temporary alliance | presided as an experiment, which he hoped would | + 


touching. His room held many mementos of 
the Princess—little trinkets which she had made, 
and photographs taken every year of her life. 
They were on the mirror above his bureau, on 
the tables and writing-desks, and on the wall 


above his bed. The whole University was inter- | 


ested in the romance, and wished that nothing 
might prevent it. When at last word came that 
Emperor Frederic had decided that the young 
people should be married, all the students very 
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Heidelberg. 


appreciate the feeling of deference held by the 
people in Athens for this native Greek, and they 
wished, with them, that he might realize their 
dreams by restoring Christianity to Constantino- 
ple and to make the mosque of St. Sophia once 
more a Christian temple. 

Rosert JOHNSTONE MOONEY. 


‘iii —~@>—_—_——— 


For the Companion. 


HUMILITY. 
*Tis always nearest to the ground 
The honey of the cane is found ! 
They taste life’s sweetness full and free 
Who bow in true humility. 


Geo. B. GRIFFITH. 


—____—__~@>—__—_—_— 


SENATOR CONTESTS. 


The terms of one-third of the members of the 
Senate of the United States expire every two 
years. Inasmuch as most of the State Legisla- 
tures, which make the choice of Senators, begin 
their session about the first of January, this issue 
of The Companion will reach its readers about 
the time when many of the elections will be tak- 
ing place. 

The rules governing such elections are estab- 


lished by a national law, and are quite simple. | 


The election is made by the Legislature which is 


chosen next before a vacancy is to occur. The | 


time for beginning the election is the second 
Tuesday after the meeting and organization of 
the Legislature. 

On that day the voting is in each House of the 
Legislature separately. One or more votes may 
be taken, until some person has a full majority 


| of all the votes given. On the next day, at noon, 


the members of the two Houses meet in joint 
convention, and the journal of each House is 
read. If the same person has received a majority 
of the votes given in each House, he is declared 
| elected. 

In case the same person has not been elected 
by both Houses, the members in joint conven- 
| tion proceed to elect. At least one vote must be 
| taken on each day of the session until an election 
has been made, and a clear majority is required 
| to make a choice. All the voting is open, or viva 

voce. As ballots are not used, it is not correct to 
say that a Senator was elected ‘‘on the first bal- 
ot.”’ 


He and respectfully saluted. They had learned to | with President Garfield. The election devolved 


}upon a Republican Legislature, and each of the 
| Senators who resigned desired a re-election. The 
contest was very bitter between the two Republi- 
can factions, and lasted many weeks. In the end 
| neither of the old Senators was chosen. 

Again, in 1885, Senator John A. Logan was a 
candidate before the Illinois Legislature for a re- 
| election. He had, in the autumn previous, been 
| the Republican candidate for Vice-President, and 

was unanimously nominated, by the Republican 
| legislative caucus, for election as Senator. 

But the Legislature was exactly divided between 
| the two parties, there was a long delay in organ- 
| izing it, and the voting did not begin until the 

tenth day of February. The election dragged on 
until the nineteenth of May, when, at the one 
| hundred and eighteenth vote, General Logan 
| obtained a bare majority and was chosen. 

| It is somewhat remarkable that at the end of 
|six years the successor of General Logan, who 
| died in 1886, confronts a situation in the Illinois 
| Legislature not unlike that of 1885. 

The only long contest two years ago was that 
}in West Virginia. Mr. Kenna was re-elected 
| after a struggle that lasted a whole month, on the 
forty-fifth vote, and by a majority of one. 





———— 


| WORTH LIVING FOR. 
| If I might do one deed of good, 
One little deed before I die, 
Or think one noble thought, that should 
Hereafter not forgotten lie, 
I would not murmur, though I must 
Be lost in death’s unnumbered dust. 


—F. W. Bourdillon. 
——_—_+o>—__—_ 
DISCOURAGED PATRIOTS. 


Our younger readers may be puzzled to account 
for the doleful manner in which some conspicu- 
ous men speak of their country, its institutions 
and prospects. 

We have among us a society called the Sons of 
the American Revolution, which has recently 
| proposed the holding of a Pan-Republican Con- 
vention at Washington, April 30, 1892, composed 


in the world. The object of this convention is 
to celebrate at once the one hundred and third 
anniversary of President Washington’s inaugura- 
tion, and the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Columbus. 

The Sons of the Revolution hope in this way 
to exhibit the success of republican institutions, 
and to recommend them to mankind. 


this question some of the gentlemen consulted 
have given very positive answers in the negative. 
One of them, a descendant of George Washing- 
ton’s family, avows his belief that every experi- 
ment of self-government that has ever been made 





this nation is now ‘‘whirling down the descending 
grade to destruction.”’ 


of opinion that although we are a much larger 
nation, we are neither as great, nor as virtuous, 
nor as valiant as the three millions of people who 
| achieved our independence. 

Another discouraged patriot, recently the pres- 
ident of a famous college, expresses the opinion 
that our system is correct, but “‘we are not good 
enough for our institutions.”’ 

A fourth, the scion of an historic family, re- 
marks that he has such a sense of the failure of 
democracy that he has no heart even to talk 
about it. 

Finally, a veteran sea-captain comes forward 
to say that, until recently, there was one good 
government on the Continent of America, the 
late Empire of Brazil, but now there is not one. 

This language is very different from that usually 


which our readers, young and old, are familiar. 
Which expresses the truth ? 

There is truth in both. On the one hand, com- 
| pared with other countries, the United States is 
the truly fortunate and happy land. On the 





of delegates from all the republics now existing | 


But are republican institutions successful? To | 


upon our planet has resulted in disaster, and that | 


Another gentleman, an admiral in the navy, is | 


employed at our school-house flag-raisings, with | 


that has been tried but twenty-seven years, reck- 
oning from the abolition of slavery. 

Now, the institution of monarchy had endured 
for unknown thousands of years, and was always 
bad. Certainly, it had had abundant time to 
perfect itself, but it never became anything better 
than a choice of evils. Under it, the mass of the 
people remained ignorant, oppressed, degraded 
and miserably poor, while the ruling class was 
often dissolute, extravagant and unfeeling. Nor 
had monarchy in itself any means of self-recti- 
fication. It could only be reformed by revolution 
and massacre. 

It is the special happiness of the American 
system of government that it does actually possess 
within itself the means of self-improvement, and 
now the great majority of the people are deeply 
interested in applying remedies for existing evils, 
some of the worst of which are in course of 
removal. 

An American citizen whose memory goes back 
fifty years, and who judges his country from the 
facts, and not from distorted reports of the facts, 
can adopt as his own the well-known statement 
of the late Lord Macaulay, when he said that all 
his life he had been hearing of decline and deteri- 
oration, while he had seen nothing but improve- 


ment. 
—__—_+@o——__—_ 


Is SHE CHARMING? 


Katy Darcy is the daughter*of a good-natured, 
well-meaning man and a gentle, modest woman; 
but Katy has suffered from the disadvantage of 
hearing from friends and companions that she is a 
charming girl, and that a charming girl is born to 
rule. 

When she starts out in the morning, therefore, 
she arrays herself in brighter colors and more 
gaudy ornaments than are suitable to the street. 
She casts furtive glances at young men whom she 
meets, but with whom she has no acquaintance, 
or tries with her eyes to express her admiration of 
the taste of well-dressed ladies who pass by. The 
girl is innocent of wilful wrong-doing. She is not 
| even flirting, intentionally; but she is trying her 
| power. If she is charming, must she not charm? 
| Butif you will watch her through the day you 
| will discover that she “draws the line.” There 
| are people, evidently, whom she makes no effort 
to charm. Perhaps she thinks they should be 
grateful to her for accepting their favors. 

She enters a street-car with one or two compan. 
ions. They hold by the straps, swinging to and 
fro, giggling, and obtrusive in manner and conver- 
sation. An old man rises with a bow to Katy, and 
offers her his seat. She flumps down into his place 
without a word of thanks. 

Or, she is going on the railway to a suburban 
town. She arrives late at the station, crowds 
through the line of quiet, waiting passengers, 
marching straight on, her head erect, casting 
supercilious glances at the “common people” 
around her. All plain-dressed men and women 
whom she does not know are pariahs to this young 
American aristocrat. 

Once through the gate, she hurries into a car, fills 
one seat before her with her bag and shawl and 
dog, while she reads a novel or nibbles candy in 
the seat that is opposite. If any other passenger 
attempts to take one of the seats for which she 
has not paid, she glares at him as it he were doing 
an impertinent act. 

She speaks to tradespeople, servants or officials, 
imperatively and with rudeness, to show what she 
thinks is her superiority to all working people. 
She is happy in the belief that she bears herself 
like a charming young woman, while in fact she 
| has only been noticed as an extremely vulgar, 
underbred girl. 

Such girls may be seen in the city shops, or in 
the street or steam-cars. Foreigners sometimes 
call her the typical American girl. 

Can nothing be done to reform her? There is 
good material in her. As Matthew Arnold said of 
American buckwheat cakes, “They are really not 
| half so unpleasant as they look.” 











| 
| ad 
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FIGHT IT. 
| A member of an Arctic exploring expedition 
said, lately, Whenever I see a man making a brave 
fight against despair, I am reminded of the Mora- 
vian missionary at the most remote station in 
Greenland. 

He was a middle-aged man, and had left family 
jand friends behind when he went to this lonely 
hamlet within the Arctic circle to preach to the 
Eskimos. He had not a single companion in the 
frozen North. 
| For one or two years his eager zeal sustained 
| him, then he was suddenly overcome by a terrible 





| The situation in several of the States where | other, there are defects and faults in the conduct homesickness. He would look out upon the vast 


interesting. The elections in November were 


|sons of melancholy temperament discouraging. 


disastrous to the Republican party. In certain | We advise our readers not to overlook either the 
States, which have not for a generation been rep- | glory or the shame of their country, and to spend | 
| resented in the Senate by a Democrat, the opposi- | their lives in enhancing the one and redeeming | He went to work vigorously to convert a chamber 


| tion to the Republican party will be able, if it | the other. 


can unite upon candidates, to choose Democratic 


Senators for a full term of six years. 


A senatorship, however, is a great prize, and is 


elections are to take place this month is extremely | of public affairs which are grievous, and to per- and awful icy solitudes until he felt that he should 


go mad unless he could hear the voice of one of 
| his own people, or see a familiar face. 
| He struggled against this depression, but in 
vain. Then his common-sense came to his rescue. 


in his cabin into a likeness of the living-room in 


Let us remember that during the Presidency of | his old home. 


pees Washington there were more men who | The plain wooden chairs and the desk were 
despaired of the Republic than there are now, 


| easily copied. Pictures from Danish papers cov- 


| contended for most keenly. It is easy to foresee | and that Washington himself, even to the end of | CT the walls. He had with him the cup and 


possibilities of long contests in States where all | his life, regarded the government over which he | 


cannot be induced to support one man. In such be successful. 


cases it frequently happens at last that a compar- The number of educated men who fully believed 
atively obscure man, who has not been regarded | in government by the people was not large, and 
as a candidate, is taken up as a “‘compromise’’ | few of them were free from occasional apprehen- 
| candidate. | sion concerning it. After the lapse of a century, 
| There have been some protracted contests over | it is much stronger in the confidence of thought- 
| the election of Senators. They have not been so | ful men than it was during the administration of 
frequent since 1866, when the present law regu- | President Washington. 
| lating elections was passed, as they used to be A more important fact to remember is that 
| before that time; for then there was no law gov- | government by the whole people is an experiment 


| saucer which he had used at home. He brought 
| them out. He taught his native servant to prepare 
anish dishes. 
Once a year a ship from home came to the sta- 
| tion bringing supplies; among them back numbers 
| of a daily paper for a year. Instead of reading 
them all with greedy haste he stored them away, 
and every morning the paper of that date for the 
year before lay on his breakfast-table. 

These little homely means slowly effected a cure 
and restored him to cheerfulness. 

Not many of us have the courage or intelligence 
to fight sorrow with the shrewd rational remedies 
with which we would meet other ills. Submission 
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and prayer are the only cure for the soul; but the 
shattered nerves need more commonplace, practi- 
cal treatment. 

“Gin ye canna kill your trouble, gang aboot it,” 
is a wise Scotch prescription which we would do 
well to heed. 

— o> --—— 


SELLING THEIR GODS. 


The Shan States, as the country lying between 
Burmah and China is called, have been explored 
by Europeans lately for the first time. In “A 
Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan 
States,” an English traveller, Mr. H. Hallett, gives 
an account of the places where the Shan boys, or 
such of them as are fortunate enough to receive 
any instruction at all, go to school. 

They are taught by the monks and abbots of the 
Buddhist monasteries, and sleep, with the acolytes 
and some of the priests, in the rooms where they 


are taught. The monasteries consist of a hall di- | 


vided into two portions; one part level with the 
veranda, where the scholars are taught, and the 
other part, where the monks receive their visitors, 
two feet above the rest of the building. 

In the larger buildings the monks sleep in the 
cloisters; in the smaller ones, their beds may be 
seen rolled up, with those of the acolytes and 
school-boys, round their pillows against the walls. 

A conspicuous object in these halls is the row of 
images of Buddha on a raised stand against the 
wall in the background. Before them are offerings 
of taper candles, flowers and prayer-flags. Per- 
haps the largest image is made of alabaster, in 
which case it has been carried a great distance, 
from the quarries of Burmah. 

Standing about this image, or on a lower shelf, 
will be other images, some of wood or clay covered 
with gold leaf, some of silver having a core of hard 
resin, others of soapstone, and some of terra cotta, 
the last greatly resembling the images of saints in 
their niches sold in Italy. 

One who has an eye for curiosities is naturally 
attracted by these images, and seeks an interview 


with the abbot, who is teaching a class of boys. | 


After he is asked many questions, he will very 
likely say that his eyesight is much impaired, and 
will more than hint that a present of a pair of 
spectacles would be acceptable. 

When the visitor hints that he would like one or 
more of the images of Buddha, the abbotis very 
greatly shocked, and declares that he cannot think 
of parting with one, because they have been 
offered by the people. 

Butif the bargainer pulls outa handful of silver, 
the abbot will probably give the boys a recess, and 


This reminds us of an old lady who protested 
against selling the discarded church carpets by 
auction, on the ground that such an act would be 
irreverent. 

“Put up at auction them carpets we’ve kneeled 
on so many years!” cried she. 

“But, Sister Gifford,” remonstrated an acquaint- 
ance, “they must be sold.” 

“So they must,” replied she, impulsively, “and 
I’m ready to buy ’em. But if they’re put up at 
auction, Sister Pinkham will run ’em way up to 
spite me!” . 

—_ +o ~-—— 


COINCIDENCES. 


Many a person has been surprised by events 
occurring, as it seems, at the immediate suggestion 
}of the victim. The excitement of the moment 
| claims fate, Divine Providence, an unknown law 
| of association or power of mind over matter as 
suitable explanations; but calm reason classifies 
| such phenomena under the vagarious realm of 
| pure coincidence. 

A well-known insurance magnate, who was in 
the habit of taking almost daily trips between 
Albany and New York on the train, had the un- 
comfortable experience of having a wheel break 
right under his seat while the train was going at 
full speed. By a fortunate jump he narrowly 
escaped with his life. This experience made a 
deep impression upon him. 

Some weeks afterward he took the same train, and 
as it happened was in almost the same seat. As 
he was chatting with a friend, he happened to look 
out of the window, and recognized the landscape 
and the spot of his narrow escape. Naturally he 
told his friend the story of the broken wheel. 

“It was exactly in this spot it happened. The 
train was making the same speed. It was the 
most awful grinding noise I ever heard. It makes 
me tremble to think of it. Great heavens! There 
it is again!” 

The identical accident had actually happened on 
| the same train, almost between the same two fields 
| adjoining the track, and the victim of this strange 
| coincidence barely escaped the same way as be- 
| fore. 
| Such coincidences happen frequently, but are 
| always difficult of credence. Darwin, in his ‘““Voy- 
j}age of a Naturalist,” mentions one of the same 
kind, though different in degree. One of the party 
was speaking of the earthquake of Talcahuano, in 
Northern Chili, where his father lost all his prop- 
erty, and he himself had barely escaped with his 
life in the earthquake at Valparaiso. : 

He mentioned a curious coincidence which then 
happened. A German, one of the party, got up, 
and said he would never sit in a room in these 
| countries with the door shut, as, owing to his hav- 
ing done so, he had nearly lost his life at Copiapo. 
Accordingly he opened the door, and no sooner had 
he done this, than he cried out, “Here it comes 
again!” and the famous shock commenced. The 
whole party escaped. 








—_— —~+@>— ee 


with much haggling about the price and a show of | 


reluctance, will sell some of the gods. 
He is sure, however, in order to salve his con- 
science, to exact a promise to treat the image with 


respect, declaring that if you do not, evil things | 


will happen to you, as well as to himself. 
——+@o—___—_—__ 
QUEEN AND PRINCE. 

“Silence is a test of friendship,” said some one, 
meaning that two persons, who are friends, can 
enjoy each other’s company for hours without 
conversing. Mr. Cooper, an English artist, tells 
an anecdote of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, 
which suggests that a test of matrimonial happiness 
inay be the ability of one to be amused by a joke 
at the other’s hobbies. 

The artist, who excelled in painting domestic 
animals, was invited by the Queen to the Isle of 
Wight to paint the portrait of a fine Guernsey cow, 
which had been presented to her by the Corpora- 
tion of the Island. The artist went down to 


Osborne and began painting the animal and her | 


calves, a yearling and a three-months-old. While 
the picture was unfinished, the Queen expressed a 
desire to see it, and Mr. Cooper carried it to 
Osborne House. 

As soon as the Queen saw it, she exclaimed, 
“Oh yes, that is my Buflie!” 

“But, Mr. Cooper,” said Prince Albert, “how 
about those dock-leaves that you have put into the 
foreground ?” 

“Your Royal Highness,” answered Mr. Cooper, 
“still-life helps the pictorial combination, and the 
(lock-leaves enable me to avoid the monotony of 
#rass and earth.” 

“Well,” said Prince Albert, jocosely, and with a 
look at the Queen, who was fond of farming, 
“they are beautifully painted and assist the com- 
position, but they don’t give evidence of good 
farming.” 

The Queen, shaking her finger at the Prince, 
said: “How about that pool of water in which the 
heifer’s hind-legs are standing?” 

The Prince saw the point, for his specialty in 
farm-work was good drainage, and said, laughing- 
ly, “I think it is a beautiful artistic idea, and gives 
a’ stamp of nature to the scene.” 

“Yes, Albert,” replied the Queen, “and I like its 
introduction ; but that pool is not evidence of good 
‘lraining.” 

Upon this Queen, Prince and artist laughed 
heartily. 

—__—+or—__—_—_—_ 
INTERFERENCE. 

\braham Hayward, an English wit and author 
of the present century, had a genius for society. 
lie knew everybody considered worth knowing, 
«nd cultivated conversation as a fine art. As age 
‘rept upon him, his appetite for admiration in- 
creased with a dislike of being interrupted by 
other ambitious talkers. 

One day, he was dining at a house where an 
eminent Frenchman, who was among the guests, 
talked much and well. He cut into Hayward’s 
best stories, and with the skill of a practised 
raconteur, talked the Englishman down. 

\fter dinner, Hayward approached his hostess, 


and said to her with that familiarity which was his 
Privilege : 


“Lady Waldegrave, you really must not have 
Count X— here to dine again.” 

“But why, Mr. Hayward?” 

“] 2 


-€Cause he spoils conversation.” 


MAKING RICE-PAPER. 


| The so-called rice-paper.is not made from rice, 
| as its name implies, but from the snow-white pith 
| of a small tree belonging to the genus Aralia, a 
| genus represented in the United States by the com- 
}mon sarsaparilla and the spikenard.. The tree 
| grows in Formosa, and, so far as is known, no- 
| where else. The stems are transported to China, 
and there the rice-paper is made, which is used by 
| native artists for water-color drawings, or dyed of 

various colors and made into artificial flowers. 
| Mr. Hosie, in his “‘Three Years in Western China,” 
| describes the process of making the paper. 


I was invited to visit a worker in pith after night- 
| fall. Although somewhat surprised at the hour 
named, I accepted the invitation. 

On arriving at the house, I was ushered into a 
| badly lighted room, where a man was sitting ata 
| table with his tools in front of him. These con- 
| sisted of a smooth stone, about a foot square, and 
}a large knife or hatchet with a short wooden 
| handle. The blade was about a foot long, two 
| inches broad, and nearly half an inch thick at the 
| back. It was sharp as a razor. 

Placing a piece of cylindrical pith on the stone, 
and his left hand on the top, he rolled the pith 
backward and forward for a moment until he got 
| it into the required position. Tien, seizing the 

knife with his right hand, he held the edge of the 
| blade, after a feint or two, close to the pith, which 
| he kept rolling to the left with his left hand until 

nothing remained to unroll; for the pith had, by 
the application of the knife, been pared into a 
| square white sheet of uniform thickness. All that 
remained to be done was to square the edges. 

If the reader will roll ~~ a sheet of paper, lay it 
; on a table, place the left hand on top, and gently 

unroll it to the left, he will have a good idea of 
| how the feat was accomplished. 

It seemed so easy that I determined to have a 
| trial. Posing asa professional worker, I succeeded 
in wo the pith, and in nearly maiming myself. 

A steady hand and a keen eye are required for 
| the work, and hence it is that the so-called rice- 
paper is manufactured only at night, when the 
city is asleep and the makers are not liable to be 
disturbed. 





———__—<4@p—____—— 


CHRONIC RAIN. 


Young men who ape English manners and cus- 
toms are reviled daily by newspaper wits. One 
of them is even represented as carrying an um- 
brella on a fair day, “because it’s raining in 
London, doncher know!” An equally logical 
reason is ascribed to the artist, Fuseli« 


| One of his peculiarities was that of carrying a 
large gingham umbrella of a conspicuous eolor, 
generally red, whether the weather were fine or 
not. One day, a friend met him bearing his usual 
barden, and called to him: 

“Halloa, Fuseli! What do you want that old 
umbrella for, this fine day?” 

“What do I want it for?” answered he. “Oh, 
I’m going to see Constable.” 

“What has that got to do with it?” 

“Why, whenever I go to see him, he’s always 
painting rain!” 


ere alec 
HE WAS SELFISH. 


An Arabic anecdote, illustrative of the subtile- 
ness of selfishness, which enables it to glide into 
the heart of a saint, is told of the holy Mohamme- 
dan, Sakati. 

He said that for twenty years he had never 
ceased imploring Divine pardon for having once 
exclaimed, “Praise be to God!” On being asked 
the reason for such persistent praying, he an- 
swered : 

“A fire broke out in Baghdad, and a person came 
to me and told me that my shop had escaped, on 
which I uttered those words; and even to this 
moment IT repent of having said so, because it 
showed that I wished better to myself than to 
| others.” 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
the samples and postage, and we will send you 








30 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 
CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 





no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 
THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown 
by cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid : 
$1.50, Ladies’ sizes; Men’s sizes, 25 cents more; Chil- 
dren’s sizes, 40 centsfless. Any width. Black or Red. 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list sent on application. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole gente, 


- _122 East 13th Street, New Yor 


A Birthday Cift. 


Nothing is more pleasing for 
a little girl than a_ beautiful 
dressed doll — latest style. 

The pub- 
lishers of 
Tue Youtn’s 

2 Companion 
have had 
these dolls 
made in Eu- 
rope after the celebrated Jumeau 
model, having the ball and socket 
joints at the elbows, shoulders, 
knees and hips, also joint at the 
neck. It has a beautiful Bisque 
head, with “natural” eyes and 
flowing hair. 

Price, $1.00. Postage 40 cts. 
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or 
Boys 


This shoe was first made by 
us for use in families of a few of 
our personal friends who failed 
to find in the stores 
neat and stylish shoes 
for the boys, which 
would stand 
hard wear. = 


A boy’s shoe should be made 
to stand rough usage; this can 
be done, and at the same time 
its style may be preserved, but 
‘it costs a little extra. 


Isn’t it worth something ¢ 
















Ask your retailer for a pair of the Heywood 
Shoes for Boys—if he doesn’t keep them, 
we will send them to you—Button or Lace 
Sizes 13 to 114, $2.75; 2 to 54g, $3. Three widths. 


Send a 2-cent stamp for our cir- 
cular, telling you how to secure 
a pair for yourself FREE. © 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE C0, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


REFERENCE—Any National Bank. [133] 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & 00S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


| Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
| W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 


TH MA_ fh. Send us your ad- 
CURED EE 









| 
} 


| 





| dress,we will mail trial Bottle F ies 
DR. TAFT BROS., ROCHESTER, New York. 











Dinner Set, No. 131, 118 Pieces. 
ENGLISH PORCELAIN STONE CHINA. 
Packed and delivered at depot for $8 cash. 


Spices and Extracts. 
Coffee and Crockery, and sell direct to Consumers. 
We want YOU to send for our 120-page Price and 
Premium List. 
nothing. 


R we give this Set as a Premium to those who 


get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, 
We are Importers of Tea, 


It tells the whole story. 
Will interest and pay you. 


Costs you 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


793 Washington Street, Boston. 








Cold, raw winds of winter fan to fury 


NTA HUMORS 





itching, burning, and scaly humors and 


diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood. No pen can describe their severity, 


no language can exaggerate the suffering of those afflicted, especially of little 


cffect a permanent cure. 


Cuticura RemepiEs are sold everywhere. Price 


Pimply Skin, 


while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the 





babies, whose tender skins are literally on fire. 





medicated toilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. 
cura RESOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and greatest of humor 
remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. 
Hence, the Cuticura Remedies cure every humor of the skin, scalp, 
and blood, with loss of hair, from pimples to scrofula, from infancy to age, when 
the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 


Winter is the best time to 


Cuticura Remedies are the greatest skin cures, 
blood purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times, are absolutely pure, and 


agreeable to the most sensitive, and 
may be used on the youngest infant and 
most delicate invalid with gratifying and 
unfailing success. CuTICURA, the great 
skin cure, instantly allays the most in- 
tense itching, burning, and inflamma- 
tion, permits rest and sleep, heals raw 
and irritated surfaces, cleanses the 


scalp of crusts and scales, and restores the hair. Cuticura Soap, the only 


CuTI- 


aa “ How To Cure Diseases oF THE Skrn AND BLoop” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Dis- 
eases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 
, CuTicurA, soc.; Cuticura Soap, 25c.; Cuticura Re- 
SOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potrer Druc anp CHEMICAL CorPorRATION, Boston. 


red, rough hands, painful finger-ends and shapeless nails are prevented and cured by 
Cuticura Soap, incomparably the greatest of skin | .urifiers and beautifiers, 


most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only 


medicated toilet soap and the only preventive and cure-of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple humors of infants and children. Sale greater than the 
combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cts. 
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| blessing which God has bestowed upon our 
brother, and is blind to the good which He has 
given to us. 

+m 


FRANKLIN’S BIRTHDAY. 





The birthday of Benjamin Franklin, January 
| seventeenth, is celebrated every year by the prin- 
ters of the United States with a ball or a banquet. 
| s ¢ 
|To the last years of his long life, when he was 
he new moon ral successive nights, through 7 : , . 
seamen fo “"y satin . President of Pennsylvania, after having been 


pi eta apnea d the | American Minister at the Court of France, he 
satan pete te a ee enae SRE Sr ae | styled himself “Benjamin Franklin, Printer,” as 

ig ” 2 | indeed he was, for he always had a printing-press 
Why dese one edge sinaye tock netehed! lin his house, and used it, much as we now use the 
Do the dark spots on the moon ever change in size, | type-writer. Besides thus claiming fellowship 
ecegina compared with the honorable guild of printers, he rendered 
| it some solid services. 


ABOUT THE MOON. 


Read what you can about the moon. 





He did not invent the art of advertising, but he 
originated the American way of advertising. He 
was the first to use pictures in advertisements, 
some of which he engraved with his own hand and 
penknife. His cut of the runaway apprentice 


For the Companion. 


THE BRISTOL BELL. 


When George the Second in Albion’s Isle 
Defended the Faith, twas a weary while } 
Ere a ship that sailed from Rhode Island’s shore | 
Could return to the colonist port once more. | 


And the Churchmen of Bristol, who’d hoarded well | 
And sent across seas for an English bell, | 
Had waited full many a month and lon | 
For the cheer of their new-built steeple’s song. 


But at last the good vessel at Newport lay, 

And a brave little sloop sailed down the Bay 

To carry the bell to Bristol town, 

That should bless St. Michael’s with wide renown. 


Though the brave sloop’s men numbered only two, 

Their pride was enough for a galleon’s crew | 
And their bosoms swelled as they fondly thought | 
Of the fame for themselves in the bell they brought. | 


The sky never looked so blue to them 

And even “Despair” seemed an island gem 

In the beautiful spread of the sun-lit Bay— 
For when pride is at work, it works that way. 





The deck is too lowly a place,” they said, 
‘For our glorious cargo ; high overhead 

Let’s hoist it, that there its far-heard peal 
May speak for the righteous joy we feel.” 






So up to the cross-trees the bell they swung, 
Forgetting by mere mischance its tongue ; 
“What matter!” cried brawny Waldron, “I 
Will smite it myself ’neath the arching sky!” 


Then aloft he sped with a mighty sledge 

To waken the sounds from the slumbering edge 
Of the Church’s treasure : no greater bliss 

Had fallen to Waldron’s lot than this. 


“Give ear, good helmsman!” he cried aloud, 
As he reached the top of the slender shroud, 
And praise to himself for his prowess spoke, 
And curved his arm for the wondrous stroke. 











D-o-n-g! Glorious tone! How its echoes ran 
Around and across the horizon’s span ! 

Did ever a sound so full and clear 

Enrapture a listening mortal’s ear! 





“Again!” cried the steersman in mad delight ; 
“Still a lustier note from the metal smite!” 

And exultant his comrade called back, “Be it so! 
And Bristol shall hear it this time, I trow!” 


Oh, the ponderous blow that descended then— 
’Twas beyond all telling of song or pen ; 

For, alack and alas, by ill-fortune’s whim 

It cracked the church-bell from top to rim ! 


Then woe for the pitiful homeward sail. 

And the crestfallen heroes glum and pale, 

With an eager crowd on the wharf, to be met 
With naught but a prayer to forgive and forget! 


How sing of a welcome turned to tears, 

A payment in worthless weight for years 

Of the parish thrift? What words for the shame 
That ashore with the crew and their cargo came ? | 
In briefest measure their tale they told, 


might be termed an “unkind cut,” for he had been 
himself a runaway apprentice. ‘ 

Having a newspaper of his own, he advertised 
everything that he bought or sold with the great- 
est amplitude and at agg ape ag pamphlets, 
paper, rags, lampblack, ink, wine. He was the 
man who discovered the mighty power of adver- 
tising, and the first who perceived what an impor- 
tant thing it is that an advertisement should be 
written and printed in just the right way. 

He rendered printers another service in showing 
them the effectiveness of humor in enhancing the 
value of newspapers, and in promoting good 
causes. In those times there were no journalists 
except printers, and commonly the same hand 
wrote and set in type the paragraphs of news. 
From first to last, he knew the value of a little fun 
in the newspaper, and how helpful it may be made 
in exposing false pretensions and in recommend- 
ing virtuous habits. His first boyish essays, tim- 
idly thrust under the door of the printing-oflice, 
and the last piece he ever wrote, done a few days 
before his death, were humorous. 

At the same time, he never abused the power of 
the press by harsh criticism or insinuations of bad 
motives. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
find in the thirty years’ file of his Pennsylvania 
Gazette an article intended to wound the feelings 
of an individual. 

The printers do well, then, to celebrate the day 
on which the great printer of America first saw 
the light, one hundred and eighty-five years ago; 
but we are all equally indebted to him. It was he 
who first set the brain of America at the work of | 
inventing and improving, in which it has continued | 
ever since, to the great benefit of the whole world; | 








and he it was whose electrical discoveries gave the 


irresistible impulse to the development of electri- 
sal science which to-day is flooding our cities with 
light, and supplying our engines with power. 

But the best of him was his goodness, his char- 
ity, his tolerance, his admirable temper, his pa- 
triotism, his humanity. So far from being penu- 
rious or penny-wise, he was the very soul of gen- 
erosity, the man to share his last shilling with a 
friend, and to risk joyfully his whole estate for 
his country, both of which he did more than once. | 

He was one of the men who value money with- 
out overvaluing it, and he knew precisely when he 
had enough of it. At the age of forty-two, when 
he had been in business twenty years, and had 
created the most prosperous establishment of the 
kind in the colonies, he retired, in order to devote 
his whole time and strength to the pursuit of sci- 
ence. He had acquired an estate of seven hundred 





| pounds a year. and he considered it enough. 


At the call of his country, he gave up all his 
| chosen pursuits. He laid aside his electrical ap 
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Just at this moment a thin and forlorn cat came 
out of an alley and walked toward the passing 
workingman, mewing piteously. The man stopped, 
bent down and stroked the cat, which responded 
by arching its back, rubbing against the man’s legs 
and hand, and mewing louder and louder. : 
“Hungry, I’ll be bound,” said the workingman. 
“Some one’s gone and left ye.” 

He opened his dinner-pail, took out one of two 
sandwiches which were there, opened it and 
removed the piece of corned beef that was between 
the slices of bread, and gave the meat to the cat. 
breaking the beef up and feeding it to the animal 
bit by bit. 

Just as the cat was greedily eating the last of the 
meat, a small and very lean and dirty dog came 
running up, looking wistfully at the proceeding. 
The cat made no movement toward flight. The 
dog was evidently an acquaintance. 

“Companions in distress!” said the working- 
man. He said nothing more, but, taking the other 
of the two sandwiches out of his pail, opened that, 
removed the meat, and fed it to the dog. Then he 
went on to his day’s work, without any meat for 
his own dinner, but leaving the cat purring con- 
tentedly and the dog lying in a sunny doorway 
with the air of one who says: 


“Fate cannot harm me—I have dined to-day.” 


For the Companion. 
THE GOLDEN HOUSE OF NERO. 


In earth’s dark bosom Nero’s palace lies ; 
Huge vaults and arches crumble in decay, 
Like skeletons which pass in dust away. 

Along the corridors the sad wind cries 

And mourns the past, and light of sunny skies. 
Weird reptiles creep amid the twilight grey, 
And waters drip like one who weeps for aye 


The fame which passes and the love which dies. - 


But far above us, where the daisies stare, 
The wild bird pours into the list’ning blue 
Its song of hope and pleasure ever new ; 
And seems to say, “Tho’ ruin scatter low 
Brave hall and palace, still the world is fair, 
And where a stone decays, a flow’r may grow.” 
MARGARET THOMAS. 


a ne 


MARCHED TO DEATH. 


Mr. Goss, in his “Recollections of a Private,” 
says that few Generals seemed to understand how 
to march troops to good advantage—so as to cover 
long distances without needless fatigue. ‘Officers, 
unencumbered with baggage, with good horses 
and well-filled flasks, thoughtlessly marched men 
to death.” A wise General, he says, halted his 
troops often, and in that way made long distances, 
and yet brought his men in comparatively fresh. 


Little Day was not a handsome boy, but as brave 
a patriot as ever fired a gun. His face was bronzed 
by long campaigning, but he was hollow-cheeked, 
and his eyes, dark and expressive, seemed the 
largest part of his face. Joe said there didn’t 
seem to be much to him but his pluck, yet he never 
reported sick, and was in every fight with his regi- 
ment. | 

He had been slightly wounded twice in battle, | 
but had told me that he was hoping to come out of | 
the service rugged and strong, and afterward to | 
complete his education. ‘Then,” said he, ‘I shall 
be proud of having fought through the war.” 

The marching, since we left camp, had been very | 
hard, and our brigade had been marched in such a | 
way as needlessly to exhaust the men. One night, 
after one of our long marches, Joe came to me, 
and said, “Little Day is kind of petered out. 
guess you'd better come and see him.” 

I roused myself from a sleep, and went. Little | 
Day clasped my hand, and said, “I knew you would 
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many metres to the left of the assigned course. A 
few feet in front of me I became aware of an old 
scar of a crevasse. It was neck or nothing, and I 
had no energy to —_ I shot across it, and steered 
out upon an even plain of ice. 1 had descended 
through the sunlight, in the space of five minutes, 
a tract of snowfield which it had taken us more 
than an hour to climb at dawn. 


—— ee 


IN MORTAL PERIL. 


Dr. C. C. Abbott, in “Outings at Odd Times,” 
tells a tragic tale of an adventure which once befell 
an old lady, “long, long ago.” The spot where she 
lived was almost a wilderness, and was beset with 
the perils of a new and scantily settled land. 


The now almost forgotten Camden and Amboy 
Railroad was in operation, but though scarcely a 
mile distant, it was as nothing to her. She knew 
neither what nor where it was. But where the 
best whortleberries grew, in the back swamp, that 
was knowledge worth her possessing. 

Although her cousin Abijah had killed a bear 
there, during the winter, she did not stop to think 
of that, but one day started for berries where few 


men would care to follow. With a light heart she 
gathered and gathered, until at length an ominous 
shrieking fell upon her ears. 


“Could it be another bear?” thought she, and 


turned her face homeward. Her big basket was 
not quite full, and there were such loads of fruit 
within easy reach! This was tantalizing, but all 
her doubt vanished with the second shriller, more 
unearthly scream. 


The path was no longer plain, nor was she sure- 
footed. As she pitched recklessly forward, the 
berries were bounced by handfuls from her basket, 
— finally, in despair, she threw aside the basket 
itself. 

And still sounded through the swamp the terrible 
screeching of that angry bear. At last, she could 
see her cottage through the thickly set trees, but 
not so plainly the tortuous path. One misstep, and 
she sank, waist-deep, in the yielding mud of an 
old well, and there she stood screaming, until her 
husband came to the rescue. 

“Do be still, Hannah,” was his first remark, after 
she had chokingly called his attention to the still 
audible cries of the bear, “that’s only the new- 
fangled steam-ingine whistlin’!” 

“And to think,” the old lady was wont to remark, 
on concluding this story, ‘‘to think I lost all them 
beautiful berries!” 


ee 


SETTLING A DISPUTE. 


It is not often that a criminal testifies against 
himself, but a correspondent mentions a case in 
which the temptation proved too strong. A man 
had been shot, under very peculiar circumstances, 
and the conviction or acquittal of the prisoner 
turned upon the evidence concerning his exact use 
of the weapon. 

It was argued by the prosecution that, from the 
nature of the wound, the accused must have been 
in the street at the time of the shooting, and fired 
the pistol while on horseback. Furthermore, it 
was asserted by the lawyer that the pistol must 
have been held by both hands at the time of its 
discharge, and certain ingenious theories were 
advanced to support the statement. 

On the other hand, it was alleged by the counsel 
for the defence, that the shot must have been fired 
from within the house. 

The accused had shuffled very uneasily in his 
seat during the discussion of this point, and finally 
he broke in with the remark : 

“You're both on you wrong about this shootin’. 


| paratus, his musical glasses, his books and his 
| collections to spend laborious and troublesome 
| years in the strife of polities and the devices of 
| diplomacy, from which his country issued victo- 
| rious and free, himself ranking, in the importance 


But they'd learned a lesson that’s never grown old: 
When pride, on land, sea, river or bay, 
Is at work, it can work in a wretched way. 


M. A. DE WOLFE HoweE, Jr. 


of the services he had rendered and in the esteem | 


~— +r on | of his fellow-citizens, next to Washington. 


For the Companion. 
THE OTHER SIDE. 


Jared Lincoln, an uneducated man, who had | Most of the building materials now in use have 
made within a few years a large fortune by spec- | been employed with greater or less skill for thou- 
ulation, while driving out to Central Park passed | ands of years. Since primitive man discovered 
Mr. Crounse, a plainly dressed, middle-aged gen- | the adaptability of stone, wood and burned bricks 


— +O — 


CAST-IRON “ BRICKS.” 


| An’ I’m blessed if I don’t tell you how it was, see 
in’ as I did it an’ ought er know. ’Twa’n’t done 
with any pistol, an’ *twa’n’t done on horseback nor 
|} in no room. I was in the corn-field acrost the road, 
jan’ I sighted the old double-barrel gun on a stump 
ere | an’ blazed away. An’ now that p'int’s settled, | 
. | hope the court will give me credit for tellin’ the 


come!” 
“W hat’s the matter?” I inquired. 
“Um all marched out,” was the reply. 
“Don’t lose your courage,” said 1, “and you'll 
come out all right.” 
“I never have lost my courage, but there’ 
| more march in me.” | truth.” 
There is little you can do fora sick man on the | “Phe court did give him credit for telling the 
march, except to give him sympathy, so I stayed | truth, and also gave him ten years for an attempt 
by him during the night. When I awoke it was | stimanslaughter. But it was a satisfaction to have 
broad daylight. Little Day lay with his eyes wide | that «pint settled : - 
open, looking wistfully, as if he would make a re- sai : ‘ 
quest. 


; P — er 
| “What is it? Is there anything I can do for 
| you?” I inquired. 7 

“Yes, turn me over so I can see the sun rise,” he HONEST. 


tleman who was on foot. 
‘That man,”’ he said to his wife, ‘belongs to 
one of the oldest families in New York. His 


| composed of clay and sand for house-building, no 
| equally useful building material has been added 
to the list. According to the American Furniture | 


Gazette, a German mechanic has recently patented 


grandfather was one of the signers of the Decla- an invention which has certainly many advantages 
ration. He has been brought up in the midst of | over the old-fashioned brick of clay, though use 
refined and scholarly people. He belongs to a| may not prove it to be in all respects superior. 


set into which I cannot enter. I would give half 
that I am worth for his start in life.’’ 

In the meantime Mr. Crounse looked at the 
carriage and its sumptuous equipments, and 
thought, “If I had some of that man’s money, 
how many comforts I could bring into our bare 
lives !’” 

Down one of the leafy avenues a man saun- 


. | 
tered thoughtfully, whose name is known through- 


out the country as a brilliant magazinist. 

One of the foremost men in Wall Street rode 
past him. The men, having met at the club, 
bowed to each other. ‘Ah,’ thought the novel- 
ist, “if J could live without writing anything but 
checks !”’ 

“That fellow is famous!’’ thought Dives on 
horseback, with an envious sigh. He had in his 
pocket-book a yellow newspaper clipping in which 


’ 


his name occurred as having made a few remarks | 


atadinner. Dives thought of this clipping and 
said to himself, ‘What happiness it must be to 
see one’s name in print every day! 
finer a gift than money is fame.”’ 

The minister's wife, whom somebody had taken 
out to drive, saw one of the parishioners pass, a 
woman who ruled in an exclusive fashionable 
clique. A thrill, almost of envy, disturbed her 
calm breast. How pleasant it must be to live 
in a social atmosphere pure and refined, to es- 
‘ape ail that is vulgar and painful in life! 

The other woman’s eyes grew troubled as she 
looked wistfully into the serene face of the clergy- 
man’s wife. 

“Oh, to have her faith!’’ she thought. ““When 
sickness and death come, to know where to turn 
as she does! To live always apart from the 
worry and pain of the world, close to God !"" 

So each man and woman went on a separate 
way, envying the other. For the great mistake 
in life is, that each of us overrates the peculiar 


How much 


Its practical design and ingenuity are character. 
istic of the modern tendency of inventions. It is 
in the form and of about the size of an ordinary 

| brick, but isScomposed of cast iron and is hollow. 
The shell is so thin that the brick weighs less 
than one made of clay. A wall is built of such 
bricks without the use of mortar, and no skilled 
labor is required in laying them. The upper and 


lower sides of the bricks are provided with grooves | 


and projecting ribs, which fit into each other easily 
and perfectly and form a wall of great strength. 

| There are also two large circular openings in 
the upper side of each brick, arranged so as to 
receive projections on the lower side of the brick 





| tions is hook-shaped, which insures a solid hold. 
A wall of the bricks is very quickly put together. 

After the wall is built it is covered with paint. 
This closes all the cracks, renders the wall air- 
tight, and prevents the bricks from rusting. By 
the use of good paint the wall can be made highly 
ornamental. The bricks are very durable, and a 
building made of them is perhaps as nearly fire- 
proof as possible. 

A wall thus constructed can be taken down or 
rebuilt as readily as itcan be put up. There is no 








} are used. A house with such walls is cool in sum- 
| mer and warm in winter, for the large air spaces 
| prevent the passage of heat. 

| With a supply of such bricks a man can put up 
| his own house, and be entirely independent of 
bricklayers, mortar-mixers and hod-carriers. 

he does not like his house, he can take it down and 
| build another with the same material, which is 
| always as good as new. 


— EE 
A TOUCH OF NATURE. 
A writer in the Boston Democrat relates an inci- 
dent which proves that genuine humanity is not 


confined to those who are sufliciently well-to-do to 
contribute liberally to the funds of humane socie- 


business streets of Boston early on a summer 


The streets, lined only with stores and warehouses, 
were almost deserted. 


Presently he saw a workingman, carrying a 
dinner-pail in his hand, come around a corner. 
The man wore soiled and tattered clothes, and 
looked as if he might be making his way to the 
| docks or coal-yards for a long day’s work. 


| faintly whispered. 
When I returned from roll-call, rough, stalwart 
Joe, with tears on his cheek, touched my arm, and 
| said, softly, “‘Little Day is dead!” 
He had fallen asleep to wake, I trust, in a more 


glorious sunrise. The verdict of the boys, as they | 


crossed his thin hands over his breast, and closed 
his mournful eyesin their last sleep, was, ‘‘“Marched 
to death!” 

Pete 


ON A GLACIER. 


A gentleman who passed the autumn some fifty 
| miles from Philadelphia pays a tribute to the hon 
| esty of the Quaker lady with whom he boarded. 
He passed several weeks at her house, and when 
the time came for him to leave, he packed up his 
belongings, paid his bill, and said good-by, leaving 
the house by the stage-coach, which, in primitive 
fashion, was to take him to the nearest railway 
station. 

The stage stopped for a few moments at the vil 


Tobogganning on a glacier is a sport which might | lage post-oftice, while the mail was made up, and 
daunt any but an adventurous soul. Evidently it | the gentleman, sitting on the box, saw his landlady 


is an experience never to be matched or forgotten. 
A descent over a part of the Silvretta Glacier, 
which lies nearly ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and is for the most part smooth and 
free from the dangers common to glaciers, is de- 
scribed by Miss Margaret Symonds in the Pall 


| Mall Budget : 
that is to be placed above it. One of these projec. | 


mortar to be removed, as there is when clay bricks | y 


ties. The writer was passing along one of the | 


morning, at an hour when few people had risen. | 


Herr Guler had fora long time entertained the 
plan of tobogganning over a large portion of the 
| glacier. As the autumn advanced, and the surface 
of the glacier grew smooth, he urged me to join 
| the expedition, and I consented willingly, tobog- 
ganning being my favorite sport.” Four toboggans 
had to be carried up the four thousand feet, and 
the march was, of course, slow and laborious. 
| At half-past four we reached the club hut, a tiny 


stone edifice with two rooms, a table, an iron stove, | 


}and hay to sleep on. Soon afterward the glacier 
| was in shadow. Darkness fell suddenly. It was a 
wonderful world of snow and stars upon which 
we gazed before we went to sleep. 
| Atthree o’clock in the morning we were aroused, 
and continued our march for fully an hour and a 
| half up over the snowfields, stopping about every 
| forty yards to place a stick in the snow, which 
| should guide us on our downward course. Finally 
| 


we reached the top of the glacier, and after some | 


slowly forward over the first gentle incline. Guler 
followed with my friend. 

Smooth and very slow at first; then, ona sudden, 
my toboggan glided more easily, then bounded for- 
ward. I realized that I was on the verge of the 


= Christian and I took our seats, and started 
ag rounded summit of the Silvretta Pass. Be- 


beyond that again broken bits of moraine; then 


by innumerable ranges ending in Tédi and the 
whole Bernese Oberland. Then followed the most 
breathless flight I have ever flown. 


Up dashed the fresh snow into my face, filling | 


my eyes, my eyelids, my mouth and nostrils, and 
plastering itself in upon my chest. All power of 
controlling my headlong course had vanished. For 
| a second all consciousness of danger forsook me. 

was seized with the intoxication of movement, 
and hurled forward with closed eyes and lungs 
choked by the driving snow, which rose in a cloud 
before me. 


When I recovered my senses it was to find my- | 


| self launched forth upon a gentler slope, and 





ow me lay the billowy sea of unending white; | 


glimpses of the verdurous Priittigiiu, surmounted | 


| coming down the street. The driver came out and 
| mounted to his place, but the Quakeress made 
| signs to him to wait, and ina moment she was at 
| the side of the coach. 
| “I found this in thy dressing-table,” she said, 
| extending something wrapped in a wisp of paper. 
| “What is it?” the gentleman asked, it being 
rather difficult to reach down to where she stood. 
| She unrolled the wisp of paper with the greatest 
gravity, and showed—a discarded quill toothpick. 
| “Oh, thank you!” the gentleman said, endeavor- 
ing not to smile. “It is of no value. You may 
keep it.” 

“It is of no value to me,” she responded, with 
unmoved seriousness, and standing upon the step 
she reached to him the wisp of paper. 

_ There was manifestly nothing to do but to take 
| it, and so the ridiculous scene was ended by the 
| gentleman’s pocketing the quill, and thanking the 
ringer as gravely as if it had been a gold watch. 


SURE OF HIS WIFE. 


“Pooh!” said one man in the horse-car, as a group 
of business men were on their way down town, 
“my wife is the most methodical, careful, neat 
woman you ever saw. It is all nonsense for a 
woman to let a house run into disorderly ways. 
You ought to see how my wife does things.” 


“Well, of course that is all very well in theory,” 
responded another; “but the best housekeeper 
gets behind, or something, sometimes.” 

“My wife nerer does. She is always the same. 
She keeps everything in first-class shape.” 

“She must be a remarkable person,” said another 
}man. ‘How tong have you been married?” 

“Ten years. And she never disappointed me. 
Why, gentlemen, she always puts everything in 
the same place, and you know jest where to find 
what you are after. For instance, I went to my 
handkerchief drawer this morning before day- 
| light, and took out a handkerchief and put it in 
my pocket before starting out, and I know just 
as well as I know my own name that that hand 
kerchief is just such a size, and has my initials 
worked in + n one corner.” 

And the boastful man put his hand in his pocket 
and pulled out—and unfolded—a white night-cap, 
! with long strings dangling from it! 
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Avery, and Aunt Cian | and Aunt por and | 
their four little cousins from across the way, to | 
welcome them. 

“We're going to have such fun to-morrow,” 
cried Leon and Roy. ‘‘Mamma says we must all | 
go to bed early, so we must go home just as soon 
| as we’ve played a little while.” 

“We will,” said Phil. ‘Dolly always gets | “Oh! wasn’t it such fun ?”’ 
sleepy by seven, and we had all better go then, | “You must come and see us just as often as 
so we shall have all the more time in the morn- | you can,”’ said grandma, tucking a bag of wal- 
ing. 


| 
smell !’” 


“We thank you all ever and ever so much for 
the good times we’ve had,’’ said Phil, who was | 
the oldest and most thoughtful of the children. | 
“I never had so good a time in all my life, but | 
we always do have nice times when we come here | 
—the very nicest times.” 

‘“‘We ought to thank ‘Old Dan’ too,”’ 





said Clare. | 





For the Companion. 
DAISY’S CALENDAR.—I. 


Now here’s a Calendar bright and new; 
Come, Daisy, this one is just for you. 
We'll learn the letters crooked and queer, 


And what they stand for, 
Here’s J A N at the top, 
you know, 
Which stands for plenty 
of ice and snow, 
\nd skates and sleds, and 
snug little beds 


That are cozy and warm 


when the north winds 
blow. . 

It stands for the good re- 
solves we make, 

That we'll haste to mend 
if ever they break; 
For cakes and calls and 
Happy New Year; 
For sleigh-rides merry,— 

for January— 
That’s what it stands for, 
Daisy, my dear. 


— 


For the Companion. 


ONE DAY AT GRANDPA'S. 


“I wonder if I can bor- 
row two or three children 
for a day or two?” called 
a familiar voice at the 
door. 

“Oh! oh! it’s Uncle 
Gerald !”’ cried three eager 
voices, and three pairs of 
feet hurried into the hall. 

Then Uncle Gerald was 
hugged and kissed, until 
he cried for mercy. 

“Do somebody help, or 
I shall be strangled! Call 
the police !’” 

Mrs. Bastow looked on, 
laughing, but did not offer 
to help him. She knew 
very well that her brother 
enjoyed it fully as well as 
the children. 

“If you only will come 
in and stay a long time,” 
said Phil, trying to pull 
him into the sitting-room. 

“You are always in 
such a hurry,” said Clare. 
“Please do sit in the arm- 
chair, till we look at you.” 

Uncle Gerald seated 
himself, and took Dolly 
on his knee. 

“Ask your mamma if 
you may go home with 
me, and stay till to-mor- 
row afternoon,” he said. 
“Pine Hill is smooth and 
hard. It’s fine coasting, 
and the ‘double ripper’ 
hasn’t had a slide this 


year.” 


“Tam almost afraid to 
have them go,” said the 
mother, doubtfully, in an- 
swer to the children’s 
eager entreaties. ‘They 
might get hurt coasting, 
or take cold.”’ 

“Bless your heart!” 
cried this funny uncle. 
“There isn’t the slightest 
danger. The hill, you 
know, is half a mile long, 
and from the top you can 


see half-way across the continent—or less. 
sides, there isn’t a team a month which thinks of | pretty tired walking up that long hill, and if 
going to Europe that road, and as for their taking you'll be very careful, and let him take his own 
cold—haven’t they a grandmother and two or | time, you may hitch on ‘Old Dan’ to draw you 
three aunts, ready to rub them in sweet oil, roll 
them in cotton batting, and bake them in the 
oven, if they even dare to sneeze ?”’ | 
“Well, then, if you'll promise to bring them | ~ he was unhitched, and trotted down again, 
early to-morrow after-| while the children went swiftly down on the 
said Mrs. Bastow, “they may go, but —’’ | ‘double ripper,” for almost half a mile. 
The excited children did not wait to hear the 


home ‘safe and sound,’ 
noon,” 


O grandma, how good your muffins do | nuts under the sleigh seat. 
Grandpa brought out a basket of red apples, 
After this hint grandma asked them all to taste | and Aunt Grace a bag of pop-corn, and then 
her muffins, and after supper the children played | Uncle Gerald whipped ‘the horses with the reins 
|a few games, and then went to bed, to rise with | or “there wouldn’t be a thing left in the house,” 
|the sun. Well muffled in warm clothing, the | he said, laughing. 
| seven merry cousins started, with the long ‘aed, | Then they all said ‘“good-by”’ for the third 
| for ‘Pine Hill.”’ But grandpa came out from the peneceg the bells jingled, and the happy children 
| stable with “Old Dan”’ harnessed. | were driven, merrily, to their city home. 





Daisy, my dear. 
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Hy a 
‘Il tell you what —vhen Im & man ce 
I mean to own a splendid |Van, ¢ <4 
And trave! all the wide world over, 
ee y India, China and dapan. 
ix horses [| shall always keep — 
Some of the places will be steep 


And when theyre not, and it’s’ easy pulling, 








he lower part shall be for trunks 
And for nice little rooms with bunks; ' 
With only room for a chair and table, 
Just like the cells of good old monks. 


bove shall be the drawing-room “i 
With window-plants that always bloom, 
A\nd a little closet in the corner 


To hold the dust pan and the broom. 





e'll have to do our eating there " 
And | shall like it,] declare ! 
There will not be a thing about it > | C = 
We mustnt rub,or muddy, hough it will all be 
A Flags in every corner, Coo, 


And the mantelpiece and all the windows 
With hangings of red, white and blue: 


or Cear 







‘ll have a railing round the top, 

And then, wherever I choose to stop, 
J go up there and look about me, 
5, And the railing will not let me drop. 








ad all the wide world over there's not 
\%A_ single country, cold or hot, 

; = 3 \Where | will not go— but about the ocean? 
Oh well! | shall have to keep a yacht | 


Margaret Vandearift 








Be-| «See here, children,” said he. ‘You'll get For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


~ 3 One day Owen was riding with his papa and | 
[Sas mamma in the country, when he saw a cow in | 
a field with a calf by her side and a bell on her 
neck. ‘Mamma,” said he, ‘“‘why does that cow | 
wear a bell ?””. Mamma did not answer, her atten- | 
tion being otherwise employed. Owen waited 
a little, and then said, ‘Is it to call the calf to | 
dinner ?”’ 


Was there ever such fun before? The gentle 
old horse easily drew them to the top of the hill; 


4. 


How they laughed and sang and shouted! 


last of the sentence, but hurried away to find | They never thought of being cold; and the morn- | 


Clean 


aprons, coat, cloaks, and hats, and very lj 
Soon atter, they were seated beside their uncle in 
the sleigh, behind the big gray horses. 





ing was so short! But they were quite ready for Little Harry came rushing ite saa hones —! © 8 

grandma’s delicious dinner. day, seying, “Mamma, Mz. Clark is sick. “Is 4 

They had such appetites that Uncle Gerald de- he ? ot his mother. “‘What s the matter —_ E 

The snow was smooth, and there was enough | clared ‘that they should all have to go to the him?” “The doctor says it's a theoretic throat, ro 
he answered. bas = 


but the sun shone bright and warm, and Uncle 

Gerald told funny stories, and it seemed but a | 

short time before the city was left in the | 

distance, and they drove up to the farmhouse | and little Dolly were wrapped up warmly, and 
and there was Grandpa and Grandma | kissed and tucked in. 


crispness in the air to make their cheeks rosy 3 | Poor House " Phil and Leon and Roy stayed 


very 


door ; 


another day.’ 





‘“‘Mamma, what made the preacher keep saying 


After dinner Uncle Gerald brought the sleigh | something about his ears ?’’ asked Georgie. “I 
and horses again to the door, and Phil and Clare | didn’t hear him say anything about them,” said 


mamma. ‘Well, he said, ‘Oh, my hearers,’ and pone po 


I thought that meant his ears.’’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


You may find in my jirst if the princess 


ere lost or won; 


My second is spurned by thousands, 


And loved by none; 









= 


Awe nazarws 


Sree 


My whole 
person 
The frivolous shun, 
For he deems my jirst the 
best thing 
Under the sun. 


2. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


is a singular 


Numerical Enigma. 


The whole, composed of 
58 letters, is a quotation 
from a celebrated nove list, 
quite appropriate in ex- 
pressing the character of 
a well - known inventor, 
who was born on Jan. 17, 
1706. 

The 1, 29, 49, 36, 18, 6, 55, 
16, 2 is illustrious. 

The 3, 4, 32, 22, 5, 42, &, 10 
is to line with boards. 

The 7, 19, 9, 34, 11, 28, 54 
is an enigma. 

The 81, 52, 33, 46, 13, 12 is 
a whirlpool. 

The 15, 21, 25, 14, 17, 45, 
27 is web-footed. 

The 20, 24, 28, 30, 26, 41 is 
to cover close. 

The 49, 35, — is to regret. 

The 38, 57, 37, 39 is a de- 
coction of fle sh for food. 

The 47, 56, 51,58 isa kind 
of wine. 

The 44, 48, 58, 50 is a 
child’s title for a father. 

The nanie of the author 
of this quotation and the 
one to whom it refers will 
be found in the following. 





Double Cross-Word 
Enigma. 


In caitiff, not in slave; 
In dastard, not in knave; 
In villa, not in house; 
In coney, not in mouse; 
In kicking, not in fight; 
In fellow, not in wight; 
In running, not in walk; 
In singing, not in talk. 
CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
STAR PUZZLE. 

1 

* * 
4** * * * 5 
* * * * 

* * 

* * * * 
Q*e* * ee * BQ 


6 
lto2. A grand or lofty 
style. 
ito 3. A thin satin. 


2 to 3. The name of an 
American statesman, whe 
died on Jan. 15, 1865. 

4 to 5. The name of an 
American statesman, who 
was born on Jan. 18, 1782. 

4 to 6. Makes pure. 

5 to 6. Wanderers. 

GILBERT FORREST. 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 
Vo ff fe em. 


These mystic words with 
meaning fraught 

A horror hold beyond your 
thought, 

And yet with smiles full 
many a time 

You’ve traced through 
them historic crime. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 

1. 1891 (won—ate—nein 
—won). 

2.1. These. 
3. W afchword. “L. Conven- 
tions. 5. Festive. 6. Those. 
7. Shuttlecocks. 8. There. 


2. Electric. 


9. Enough. 10. Author. 11. 
Excellent. 12. Enough.— 
The author’s name _ is 
Goethe. 

N 
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11 to 19—Prineeton. 
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Zigzags—Present, Holiday. 


eye, 
| Warn, ran, yearn, are, 


earn. 


. January (Jan-u-Ary). 


7%. New Year.—We, ye. 
Wen, ware, 
ewe. 


Wee, wary, weary, wan, 
yarn, 
wear, 
Nay . 


way, war, ray, 
Ween, wean, 


yew, 
were, 
Near, ere. 















































































































































movements of the gurnard at the bottom of the 
sea. He observed these movements in one of the 
artificial sea-ponds or fishing-traps, surrounded by 
nets, on the shore of Normandy. 

He saw a score of gurnards close their tins 
against their sides like the wings of a fly in repose, 
and, without any movement of their tails, walk 
along the bottom by means of six free rays, three 
on each pectoral! fin, which they placed successively | 
on the ground. 
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tions of the Linnean Society of Normandy,” 1342, The Throat, For Coughs, Hoarseness, or any TELECQRAPH Y. 
an account of his observations on the ambulatory | trouble of the Throat, use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
| Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. | scription of instruments. 


fancy oblong-square; have brass and steel rails, and 
tinned wire; zinc, tin and japanned bases. All accord | BRATED SPIRAL SruiNG CLASPS AND CORSETS. Wages, $40 
ing to price, but all cages are put together by riveting | 

(no solder) in the Hendryx way. Buy only the Hendryx. 
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Learner's manual of complete instruction, with de- 
ow to put up Telegreph 
patiiaaieme Lines, Electric Bell Batteries, ete. By mail, FREE, 
About Bird Cages. No. 21. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 


— - Bi Cages » d in, and we want a reliable woman in every 
The Hendryx Parrot-Cages are round and plain, LADIES County, to establish a Corset Parlor 
9 for the sale of Dr. NicHOLs’ CELE- 








to $75 per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
| stock on consignment. $3 Sample Corset free, con- 
| ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample 





The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of cight pages. s subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. | 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
k Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. } 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 





and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription fs paid, can be changed 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
HOUSEHOLD CHEER. 


All readers know that dark, lowering days tend 
to depress the spirits. The effect is partly physi- 
cal, partly mental. Invalids feel the depressing 


| apart from the muscles that are connected with the 
| smaller rays of the pectoral fin. 


They moved rapidly forward and backward, to 


weight on the slender rays, or feet, being sus- 
pended in water, and having their weight further 
diminished by their swimming bladders. 

When the naturalist moved in the water the fish 
swam away rapidly to the extremity of the pond; 
when he stood still they resumed their walking 
and came between his legs. 

On dissection the three anterior rays on each 
pectoral fin are found to be supported each with a 
strong muscular apparatus to direct its movements, 


——————_—_ 


| 25 Skeins Imported Embroidery Silk, Ass’d Colors, 1:2c. 
A 4 25 Skeins Imported Filoselle, Ass’d Colors, 12c. 
the right and left, groping in all directions with | 25 Skeins Imported Etching Silk, Ass’d Colors, 1'2c. 

| Large Hank Waste Embroidery Silk, 1c. 


One Felt Tidy Pinked Edges, Stamped, and L55c 
} . 


reat 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., 






and terms. Nichols & Co., % E. 14th St., New York. 


What do you 
es want of a lamp? 
<TESY>>) If to bother the 





A SILK OFFER. | 






these rays, as if in search of small crabs. Their | 1) Gesigns B: aa ’ “ 
’ ° gus Briggs’s Transfer Patterns, 40c. : 
| great heads and bodies seemed to throw hardly any | Briggs’s Book showing hundreds of designs, 10c. Re) care-taker,don’t 





materials to work it with, 
‘reat Special Offer, all for $1.25. 
IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
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A Sizes 


get the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh.”’ 

It gives more 
light, and burns less oil than 
any other central-draft lamp. 

Will you write for a primer? 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


Fargo's $2.50 Ladies’ Button Boot 


supplies a long-felt want for a good 
serviceable Shoe, at the same time | 
a stylish good-fitting one at a 
very moderate price. It is made 
in many styles and four 
widths. Send for a descrip- 
tive list and a Pocket Mirror. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., 


Chicago, Illinois. 








TRADE. 


The spirit of barter is one which very early 
animates certain American children. As soon as 
they have possessions enough to “swap” for others 
more desirable, they are happy indeed. The St. 
-aul Press gives a recent instance of such devotion 
to trade. 

“Please, sir,” said a boy to the foreman of a 
paving gang, “will you give me one of those round 
cedar blocks?” ; 

“Yes, I'll give you one if you will tell me what 
you want it for.” 

“To cover it with carpet, and make a hassock.” 

9” 





My wife 
says she wouldn’t try to keep house 
without the “NEY REAK” steel 
cooking utensils, e was tired of 
the old kind, which were always 
greasy, always smelling of the last 
thing cooked in them, or else scaling, 
cracking, leaking, or breaking. May- 
be you’re tired of them too; if sosend 
for illustrated circular. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 





“What do you want with a hassock? 

“Oh, I can trade the hassock to Mrs. Brown for 
bird-cage. Her bird is dead.” 

“But what can you do with a bird-cage without a 
bird?” 

“Oh, I don’t want the cage, but I can trade the 
cage for an oxidized picture-frame.” 

“Well, of what use is a picture-frame without 
any picture?” 

“But Mr. Oliver has a picture of General Sheri- 
dan, and he said he would trade me a hanging- 
lamp for a good oxidized frame.” 

“So it’s the lamp you want!” 


i 





influence seriously, and even those in vigorous 
health are sensible of it to a greater or less degree. 

Analogous to this effect of dull weather is the 
effect of gloom in the household. Indeed, the in 


fluence is even more marked in this case than in | 
the other. Cloudy days are the exception in the | 


outside world, and are soon succeeded by sun- 
shine; but in gloomy homes there are few rifts in 
the all-encompassing cloud. 

The hygienic influence of such a state of things 
is very bad, to say nothing of its moral and social 
effects. It is like the atmosphere of a malarial 
region, which one cannot help inhaling. 

It is thoroughly depressing, and this means that 
every inherited morbid tendency in the members 
of such a family is strengthened; that every incip- 
ient disease is helped toward development; that 
where disease is in progress, the power of resis- 
tance and recuperation is weakened; that where 
epidemics are prevailing, the danger of exposure 
is greatly increased; that the brain itself, the great 
centre of all vital forces, works with impeded 
action. 

Is it surprising that in gloomy homes there is a 
lack of spirit, hope and energy? That dark 
thoughts, impatient acts and unkind words pre- 
vail? That little things annoy? That husbands 
are unreasonable, mothers irritable, and children 
cross? 

We need not spend words in attempting to de 
scribe the effect of a cheery home, where love and 
kindness reign, and husband and wife and children 
daily bask in a sunshine nearly allied to the glory 
of heaven, and in turn radiate it into the world 
around. 

But what shall be done to change the gloom to 
cheer? In some cases, where ill health is the cause 


of the difficulty, the doctor’s advice should be | 


sought. In other cases, a habit of petty fault- 
finding is the source of the trouble, and must be 
corrected. Sometimes there is a natural physical 
tendency to fretfulness, and the will must be 
aroused to counteract it. 


A gentleman who found a habit of gloom steadily | 


growing on him, at length one morning delared, 
“By the help of God, I will not yield to it any 
longer!” He set a watch upon himself, and grad- 
ually overcame the evil tendency. 

In many cases gloomy and irritable moods are 
due to overwork, want of sleep, improper food, 


foul air in dwellings, deficiency of exercise in the 
open air and sunshine, or to lack of change of 


“No, I’ve no particular use for a lamp, but I can 
| trade a good hanging-lamp fora Persian rug, and 
| the rug for a Mexican parrot, and Tom Higbie will 
| give me his banjo for the parrot. It’s the banjo I 
| want.” 

ee 
MUST YOU GO? 


| 
Mr. Hammond was a man of violent temper, 
| which he tried to restrain, but which sometimes 
got the better of him, in spite of all his efforts. 
| This happened one day when a neighbor who owed 
| him money on a note had, for the twentieth time, 
| asked for further extension of time, * 
Hot words were passing between the two men, 
when Mr. Hammond’s young grandson, Georgie, 
who was playing about the room unnoticed, came 
to the visitor, and spoke to him as he had heard his | 
mother speak to departing guests : | 
* Must you go?” 
| He was such a little fellow, and the hint for | 
| going was so plain, that the angry neighbor almost 
| smiled. } 

“Must you go now?” said Georgie. 

“Well, yes, I think I must,” he said; but the | 
absurdity of his dismissal so much molilified | 
Georgie’s grandfather that he afterward consented | 
to the extension of the note. | 

| The phrase became almost a watchword for 
| peace in the two families, so that when quarrels | 
| were imminent, if some one said, “Must you go? 








stored: 
a | 


| WHAT SHE MEANT. 

| The language of the Irish “servant-girl” some- 
jstanse requires interpretation before it becomes 
intelligible to the average listener. Old words in 
new senses have something of the difficulty of a 
dead language. 


“What are me duties, if ye plaze, ma’am?” 
| asked Bridget of her new mistress. 

“You'll be expected to do all the cooking, the 
woeene some of the sweeping, and other things 
which I will tell you as they come up,” said the 
mistress. “And Thursday afternoons, when Mar. 
is out, you will have to answer the bell, and wait 
upon the table at dinner.” 

“An’ will yez stretch for yerselves, or will I 
| stretch for yer?” asked Bridget, doubtfully. 
“What do you mean?” asked her mistress, who, 
| after an explanation which took some moments, 

discovered that her new cook meant to ask whether 
she would be required to pass the various dishes 
—* ng or whether the family would serve them- 
selves. 


—_—y—____ 


ECONOMICAL TRANSLATION. 


Must yo tranquillity was easily re-| WW, ATLEE BURPEE& co. 





A young man called upon a retired school-teacher 


scene. In such cases, the prime thing is to remove | 2t long ago, to consult him about studying French. 


the cause of the evil. 
a 


WALKING FISHES. 


He wished to learn the language, but could not 
afford to take lessons of a regular teacher, and 
asked what books would be suitable to enable him 
to acquire a reading knowledge of French. 


The old pedagogue fitted him out with a simple 


It may seem absurd to speak of fishes as walking. | book for translation, a vocabulary and a grammar, 


The flying-fish is well known, but its flight looks | 
much like swimming in the air. We naturally 
think of fishes as living all the time in water, as | 
being incapable, in fact, of living anywhere else. 
But nature maintains no hard and fast lines of dis- 
tinction between animal life which belongs on the 
land and that which belongs to the water. If we 
can believe the accounts of naturalists,—and there | 
are no grounds for doubting them,—there are fishes 


and left him to work out the problem for himself. 
| A few weeks later they met again. 

“How are you getting on with your French?” 
asked the teacher. . 
| “Oh, first-rate! first-rate! Why, yesterday I 
translated two whole pages of that book you told 
|me to buy. I got out the meaning perfectly, and 
had a lot of French words left over!” : 


> 


VALUABLE CARP. 


that traverse dry land and others that walk on the 


bottom of the sea. 
It is reported that Dr. Francis Day, of India 


The Census Bureau, with all the rest of its work, 
has been attempting to ascertain the value of the 


has collected several instances of the migration of | ©@™P which have been introduced into American 


fishes by land from one piece of water to another 


Layard once met some perch-like fishes travelling 


along a hot and dusty gravel road at midday 


Humboldt saw a species of dorus leaping over the 
dry ground, supported by its pectoral fins; and he 


was told of another specimen that had climbed ¢ 
hillock twenty feet in height. 
A French naturalist published in the “Transac 


waters. A writer in the Boston Transcript says: 


One man, to whom a schedule was submitted, 
“| thousand dollars to him in the past six months. 
His wife had been sick, and he had fed her exclu. 


recovery. 

She was worth a thousand dollars, at least, and 
therefore he estimated his gain on his investment 
- | at that sum. 








BANNER 
LAMP 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS FOR 





“Successful Home Dyeing,” a book giving full direc 
tions for cleaning, pressing and dyeing clothes, yarns, 
carpets, ribbons, feathers, etc., and Sample Card, 40 
colors, sent for a2-cent stamp. 


Beauty, Brilliancy, Send the baby’s name for a pretty Birthday Card. 
. Burlington, Vt. 
Safety & Economy. WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. » Burlington, Vt. 


GIVES A STEADY WHITE 
LIGHT. 


SUPERIOR IN WORKMAN- 
SHIP AND FINISH. 


Prices lower THAN ANY 
OTHER LAMP of equal merit. 
Several attractive styles. 
{2 Ask your dealer for it. 
Take no Other. 

The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
New York,Chicago, Boston. 

















YOU MAY BELIEVE IN 


FREE TRADE 


Ifso you will be pleased to know 
The tariff on seeds has not increased, 
But you must admit that 


CURE Rheumatism, Burns, Scalds, Chil- 
t blains, Frost Bites, Sprains and 
Bruises, Chapped Hands, External Poisons, 
Flesh Wounds, Toothache, Cramps or Inter- 
nal Pain, Bites of Animals and Insec’ 3,Galls of 
ALL kinds, Lame Back, Spasms of the 
Stomach, Asthma, Ringbone, Sitfast, Colic 
Garget in Cows, Spavins, Poll Evil, Interna 
Pp Sweeney, Stringhalt, Foundered 
Feet, Foot Rot in Sheep, Scratches or Grease, 
OF TH Poultry, Windgalls, Contraction 


PROTECTION 
Muscles, Fistula, Cracked Heels, 


To the interests of Farm and Garden Mange in Do: : Agape Be 
gs, Epizootic, Chills and Fever, 

Demands the useof GOOD SEEDS. Sand Cracks, Caked Breasts, and many other 

If you want the Best write for diseases incident to human, fowl and animal 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 23, | | Phase ites, ¢1.00; meaium soc.: smal 


With honest descriptions and illustrations. %e.; small size for family use %c.._ Sold by 


all druggists and dealers in general mer- 
Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers. chandise-. Manufactured by Merchant's 


Gargling Oil Co., Lockport, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 
JOHN HODGE, Sec’y. 











PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


The Storm Slipper 


is so high in front that it reaches 
almost to the top of the boot, and 
prevents any moisture from leak- 











and it also protects the boot from 
the dripping dress. 
AT ALL SHOE STORES. 





ASK TO SEE IT. 


We have recently published a handsomely ILLUSTRATED 
SOUVENIR, describing in an interesting manner the process of 
making a Rubber Shoe, from the time the raw rubber leaves 
the forest until the finished ‘“‘rubber” covers the foot. Ask your 
nearest shoe-dealer for a copy. and if he has none write us direct 


“From the 
Forest 
to the 


ry ” 
Foot.” and we will see that you get it. 


Boston Russer SHoe Co., Boston, Mass. 











In order to iuduce thousands 
of new customers to give my 
plants a trial (knowing that 


cts,” Continuous Flowering Hoses ",75cts. 
set —A MAGNIFICENT OFFER {— fiers econ eerie is 


Very liberal offer for 1891. This list of Roses are all gems in my large collection and at 
AL the usual retail prices would cost you much more than the above amount, but I will 
send the entire collection to any address, prepaid by mail, for only 75 Cents. 

Cath. Mermet, one of the finest Roses grown, delicate shade and 
beautiful. Mi waller, Salmon Rose, petals finely edged with violet 
carmine. Mi’ile Kruger, a treasure for those who are fond of rare 

shades of yellow. Queens Searlet, a magnificent dark red rose. The 
gg e finest white Tea Rose, the buds are large and of exquisite 
form toile de Lyon, a aereing, shade of yellow, each bud a gem. 
Md. C. Kuster, large, handsome buds bright lemon 7oe- ad. 
Margoiten, citron yellow, peach shading in centre. Safrana, brig!it 
apricot yellow, beautiful buds. Bon Sileme, dark rosy carmine, 
flushed with purple, a charming rose. 
ALL THE ABOVE are strong, vigorous Plants, suitable for im- 
2 mediate flowering. Each labeled. From this 
collection yon can have a bouquet of rose buds almost every day throug! 
out thesummer. For 75cts. I will send the **Gem”’ (in ordering, simply 
say ‘‘Gem’’) Collection of Roses to any address, or six complete coll 
tions, ordered at one time for $3.75, Get up a club for five of these collec- 



































replied that the carp in his pond had been worth a | 


sively upon carp, to which diet he attributed her | 


tions, and have one for yourself without cost. 


FOR 75 CENTS | WILL SEND FREE BY MAIL, 


ALL STRONG rowsnae LANTS, Each Labeled. 
12 Ever-blooming Roses, or 12 Double Flowerin Geraniums, or 12 Single 
Flowering Geraniums, or 6 each Single and Double Geraniams, or !2 
Choice Chrysanthemums. or 12 Coleus, or 12 Basket or Vase Plants, or 12 
kets beautiful Flower Seeds, or 20 p.ckets of choice Vegetable Seeds. 


LES A. REESER, cheghHouse’s, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. __ = e 





the Gulf Stream as it flowed past, during only | 
one minute of time, all the vessels in the world | 
at the present time would not be enough to carry 

| the load. 

| When Columbus crossed the ocean to America 

for the first time in 1492, he discovered the exis- 

tence of the current which enters the Caribbean 

| Sea, and helps to form our Gulf Stream. All the 

old Spanish navigators noticed this current, and 

wondered what could be its cause. 


For the Companion. 


LATEST DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE. 


THE CULF STREAM. 
By J. E. Pillsbury, Lieutenant U. S. Navy. 


Grotesque Theories. 


Columbus gave a reason which was generally 
accepted as correct for many years. He saw that 
the heavenly bodies appeared to rise in the east, 

What is the Gulf Stream? Whence does it and go down in the west; that the winds in the 
come? Where does it cease to flow? To what tropics always blow from the east, and the cur- 
cause is it due? These questions have been asked | rents of the ocean move in the same direction. 
from the time when Columbus made his great So he concluded that the fluid and gaseous ele- 
voyage of discovery, four hundred years ago,| ments on the earth’s surface, the air and the 
down to the present day, and even now some of | water, simply partook of the motion of the sky, 
them have not been satisfactorily answered. and all went around the earth together. 

Lieutenant Maury began his description of | The Gulf Stream itself was not discovered until 
this wonderful phenomenon with the expression, the famous Ponce de Leon went to search for the 
«There is a river in the ocean.’’ The phrase ex- Fountain of Youth. The natives told of a won- 
plains in few words exactly what the Gulf Stream derful well or spring on the Island of Bimini, 
is. It flows along the coast of North America | and the Spaniards, who were always on the look- 
from the lower extremity of Florida to Cape | out for remarkable or valuable objects, fitted out 
Hatteras, and thence crosses the Atlantic toward | this expedition of discovery. 
the shores of Europe. Like land rivers, it has They did not know where Bimini was, except 
its source, the Gulf of Mexico, which is fed that it was somewhere northwest of Porto Rico; 
from the Caribbean Sea. This in turn receives its but they set out, hoping to find the means of 
water from the eastern Atlantic Ocean, into which | cheating time, and making the old young again. 
the Gulf Stream itself pours its own supply, so | They sailed along the eastern side of the Bahama 
that there is, in reality, a grand circular move- | Islands, and finally reached the coast of Florida. 
ment of the whole ocean, of which the Gulf Then they turned south, and sailed against the 
Stream is a portion. current for several hundred miles, all the time 


the temperature is a poor guide as to the limits of 
the current; and the same wind and waves that 
can carry the water can also carry the small frag- 
ments of floating weed. 


Ship captains were requested, and naval officers 
of most countries were required, to make all the 
observations possible of the temperature and 
other features of the Gulf Stream, and regular 
expeditions were fitted out solely for this purpose 
by the United States. They devoted a great deal | 


of time in finding the temperature, but there was, | 

at that time, no accurate method of determining | jt could hardly temper the climate far inland un- 

the velocity of. the water. | less the wind carried the heated air; and this the 
The usual way employed to ascertain this | wind can do about as well from the regular posi- 

velocity was this: A vessel at sea is moved by | tion of the current as from any position to which 

its own power, or by the wind, on a certain com- | jt may have moved. 

pass course; but at the same time, a current is | . 


. z ibe g ; | The month of December, 1889, was very warm 
impelling it in some unknown direction. |for the season of the year, and the cause was 


| assigned by many to the erratic movement of the 
| Gulf Stream. East of the Rocky Mountains the 
| United States Signal Service has eighty-six signal 
stations, and at sixty-five of these stations, many 











A Popular Delusion. 


Then, too, if the current did reach the shores, 


Laws Which Govern the Stream. 


After a while the captain takes an observation 
of the sun, or some other heavenly body, by which 
he is able to calculate almost exactly where the | of them over a thousand miles from the sea, the 
vessel actually is; and the difference between this | temperature for the month was many degrees 
position and the one where he supposed himself to | above normal. 
be he attributes to currents. By collecting many 
thousands of these results, a fair idea of the gen- 
eral direction and velocity of the currents has 
been reached. more than six degrees warmer than the normal. 

This method could only tell the general average, | For the cause of this we must look to the air, 
and could not enable any one to predict a change | and not the water. As it happened during De- 
in the position of the current, or any variation in | cember, the air pressure as shown by the barom- 
strength or direction. eter was higher than usual in the vicinity of the 

It is also delusive to depend upon the test of the |Gulf of Mexico and the Southern States, and 
temperature of the water to show the direction of much lower toward Canada, so that the general 
the flow, because the wind and waves, crossing a | movement of air was from the warmer toward 
current of warm water, always carry it, on the | the colder parts of the continent. The Gulf of 
surface, beyond the limit of the current. | Mexico and the Gulf Stream are warm, and the 

People who bathe on a sea beach notice that | heated air, rising from them, was carried north, 
when the wind is blowing toward the shore the | and so tempered the weather for the month. 
water is warmer than when it is blowing in the Now what is the cause of the Gulf Stream? 


| At Cape Hatteras the stream is always, winter 
| and summer, very near—indeed, it is just outside 
| 

eo shoals—and yet here the temperature was 





Our ocean river does not run dry, like those on wondering where the water came from without 
land, nor does it do much harm when, like the exhausting the supply, and where it went to 
Mississippi, it overflows its banks, because its without filling up some other place. 
banks are water, and can easily be pressed 
aside. It always flows in about the same 
place over the bottom, too, and when it does 
change its position it is only in accordance 
with a law, which makes it return to its orig- 
inal position after a regular time as certain as 
that spring follows winter. It does not always 
flow on the surface of the sea, for occasionally 
it dashes along below the waves; but the sane 
law guides it, and after a while it is sure to 
rise again to the light of day. 


Peculiarities of the Gulf Stream. 


This river is very warm, because it comes 
from the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea, where the sun has been heating it fora 
long time. -Of course, after it has left its 
southern home, and is making its journey 
across the Atlantic, it is gradually becoming 
cooler; but, nevertheless, it maintains to the 
shores of Europe, even well up toward the 
Arctic regions, a much higher temperature 
than that of the surrounding air or water. 

It has its own finny inhabitants and other E 
animal life: curious little fish and crabs that a 
make nests in the floating sea-weed ;- beautiful 
little jelly-fish called thimble-fish, floating or 
swimming near its surface in such countless 
numbers that at times the waters are brown 
with them; and the graceful flying-fish, which | After several years it was concluded by many 
dart out of the water in schools; and count- | persons that all the water of the sea was moving; 
less myriads of minute animal life floating about, | that it reached a hole in the earth and went down, 
so that, when the sun is shining high in the | and at some other point, a great distance away, 
heavens, the water seems to be filled with motes. returned again to the surface at the starting-poimt 
These little things, dying, sink to the bottom, and | of that or some other current. 
their diminutive skeletons or shells go to form 
an ooze, which, if exposed to the air and to pres- 
sure, resembles chalk. 

This ocean river is quite unlike the rivers of | 
the land in point of size. The Mississippi, ata 
point below its lowest tributary, is about two 
thousand feet wide and one hundred feet deep. 


A Toy St 


Its Effect on Navigation. 





For a long time after the settlement of the 
country which is now the United States, vessels 
coming from Europe made a very long detour 
|toward the south to avoid the Gulf Stream. 

: : ° . «| Instead of sailing from England to Virginia in 
At places it is wider than this, but there it is ‘ 2 - i ay 
— 2 | the most direct line, they went to the West Indies, 


Ss. Se ae See ee ee and sometimes even around the Island of Cuba 
point in the Strait of Florida, is more than two | ®7° © af : ig 


thousand feet deep, and over forty miles wide. a order to have a favoring current all the = 
| They did not know that they might avoid the 
| Gulf Stream by sailing north of it. 
| By and by it was noticed that this great river 
In point of speed, but few navigable rivers in | was always found to be flowing at nearly the 
the world equal the Gulf Stream. It hurries | same place along our coast, and that the edge 
along three, four, five, and sometimes over six | was marked by a great change in temperature. 
miles an hour. Even three miles is fast enough | The captains of the whaling vessels and Atlantic 
to delay or assist in a great degree, in the course | packets avoided the current by testing the tem- 
of twenty-four hours, any vessel which happens | perature with a thermometer, keeping in the cold 
to be in its influence. water when sailing west, and in the warm water 
The water is a beautiful deep blue, and so clear | if going east. 
that one may look far into its depths. On the| A knowledge of tlfis fact led Benjamin Franklin 
edge nearest the coast, where it presses against | to investigate the subject, and finally to publish a 
the colder shore water, its line of meeting with | chart defining the limits of the Stream. This 
the shore water is frequently so sharply defined | happened to be just at the time when the Amer- 
that at one end of the vessel you may have the | ican Revolution was breaking out, and as the 
clear warm water from the south, while at the | information would help the English vessels en- 
other end is the cold murky water from the north. | gaged in the war, Doctor Franklin suppressed its 
Nature is always wonderful, and one can hardly | publication, so far as he could, until the contest 
fail to be impressed by the grandeur of high | was over. 
mountains, lofty precipices, immense forests, After that time, the importance of the study of 
glaciers and waterfalls, but the Gulf Stream is | the Gulf Stream was everywhere admitted. The 
the greatest of all of nature’s wonders on this | advantage of a knowledge of it to captains of 
earth. It is impossible to realize the immensity | vessels, who might gain its assistance in their 
of it, because it does not appeal to the eye, and | voyages, was evident. 
the mind can hardly grasp its magnitude by the It was also proposed, since it had so great an 
aid of an array of figures. effect on the climate of Great Britain, to keep 
We all know that the sea water is salt. Con- | swift sailing-vessels in the Gulf of Mexico and the 
tained in every thousand pounds of water there | Strait of Florida to carry reports to England 
are thirty-five pounds of saline matter. Now if| whenever its temperature or volume changed 
you could stand on the shore of Florida, and could | materially. This was before the days of fast 
take all of this saline matter out of the water of | steamers or the electric telegraph. 


A Rapid Stream. 








other direction. | Some say that the water in the tropics, being 
| This is simply because the wind slides or pushes | heated, and consequently lighter than the cold, 
| the surface water, warmed by the sun, and every | heavy polar water, flows northward on the sur- 
face, and the other water southward, under- 
neath. Others say that the trade - winds, 
always blowing in one direction toward the 
west, blow the water along, too, and so begin 
and afterward keep up the movement. 

Both are, perhaps, right to a certain extent, 
as to currents in general, but the Gulf Stream 
is probably almost wholly due to the wind and 
the waves alone. The water is pushed by the 
wind, and thrown by the waves into the 
Caribbean Sea, from the western end of which 
the accumulation of water runs into the Gulf 
of Mexico, and from there it escapes through 
the Strait of Florida into the Atlantic Ocean. 


———— 








For the Companion. 


MY ADVENTURE IN TOYLAND. 


I was bound for St. Ulrich, a village in the 
Tyrol, where Donald, my chum and fellow- 
countryman, had gone sketching. I was sure 
of a welcome, for 1 carried with me Donald’s 
summer allowance, a stout little bag of twenty - 
mark pieces, which his people at home had 
been slow in sending. 

To protect this treasure, and my own pre- 
cious person, I tucked a pistol into my flannel 
wave, large or small, also carries some of the | blouse, saying to myself as I hid it guiltily away, 
heated water toward the beach. When the wind, “Tom Thorne, you are a silly fellow, arming 
is blowing from the land the warmest water is | yourself against those peaceful, honest, sleepy 
carried away, leaving the colder water from below | Tyrolese peasants; not one of them would hurt a 
to take its place. | kitten, and you know it.” 

This is also the case in the ocean, with the Gulf | Leaving the last railway station on my route, I 
Stream. | climbed to the top of a crazy old yellow diligence, 

In quite recent years the government has started | in which we swayed and rattled about for hours 
out in a more certain way to ascertain the laws | through the Grédnerthal. The shining white 
of this river. A steamer is anchored in the ocean, | peaks of the Marmolata and Seisser Alp seemed 
and from it the speed and direction of the water, | to swing from side to side of the valley, as we 
as it flows past, is measured directly, not only on | wound up the long zigzags of the road. Occa- 
the surface, but hundreds of feet below. Steamers | sionally the horses, and one, at least, of our pas- 
have already anchored in water nearly two miles | Sengers started at the creaking, heavy roar of an 
and a half deep, and probably there is no spot in | avalanche up among the solitary crags. 
the ocean at which we shall not be able, before| The last three hours of the journey I made 
long, to observe the currents. alone, on foot. It was a lonesome way, still as an 

Instead of employing a chain, as vessels ordi- |empty church. At intervals a tall, wide-armed 
narily do when anchoring in harbors, these | crucifix lifted itself from the thicket, the life- 
steamers use a long, steel wire rope, which is | sized wooden figure nailed upon it terribly real in 
lowered, pulled in, and wound up on a large iron | appearance, in the deepening twilight. Madonnas 
spool, by steam-engines. |in gay silk dresses and chains of ‘pink paper 

In this way we have learned that this great | roses smiled at me from wayside shrines, and, 
river is governed by laws such as those which | coming suddenly upon a gaunt, black-robed St. 
govern the tides. You will remember that the | John of Nepomuk, standing beside a foot-bridge, 
tides rise and fall generally twice each day, the | I jumped like a timid maiden at the sight of a 
greatest rise and fall during the month coming | mouse. 
about the time of the new and full moon. 


Sebastian 


| The rumbling of wheels was a welcome sound, 
and presently an open cart, filled to overflowing 
| with nothing more nor less than wooden legs and 
} arms for dolls, creaked slowly by—plump pink 
In the same way the Gulf Stream’s current | arms and sturdy legs painted with white stockings 
varies in strength every day, and at different | and red, yellow and green boots, thousands of 
times in the month, depending upon the position | them, and of all sizes. 

of the moon in the heavens. It varies in temper- Then I 


Changes in the Gulf Stream. 


began dimly to recollect that St. 
ature according to the season, and in position, | Ulrich, besides being famous for its wooden 
too, a little; but the grand stream is not erratic. | 
All its movements are fixed by laws that do not 


change. 


statues for churches, convents and wayside wor- 
ship, specimens of which had given me the shivers 
along the road, was also one of the most thriving 
It is maintained by some, that the current | capitals of Toyland. I was nearing the place 
moved so far to the northward a vear ago that 


it bathed the shores of Nantucket and Long 
Island, causing the weather in New England to 
be warmer than usual. 

This conclusion was based upon the fact that 
sea captains found the warm water farther north 
than usual, and on the finding of a floating sea- | 
weed, peculiar to warm waters, much nearer the 
shore than customary. But as we have seen, 





which sent out into the world countless cargoes 
of wooden toys—the Noah’s Arks with their 
spotted animals, the unsteady villages with frizzly, 
tipsy green cones of trees, all sticky and strong- 
smelling of their gaudy paint, which had so de- 
lighted my childhood. 

Entering the village, I saw abundant signs of 
the chief industry of the place. A girl sat at a 


| Window, painting, with a hand swift and sure asa 
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machine, round red spots on white hobby-horses. 
Her neighbor, across the way, was doing exactly 
the same thing, only the spots were black, on gray 


horses. 

Piles of dolls’ heads reached to the ceiling in 
some rooms, all to supply one German firm which 
buys thirty thousand dolls a week. One family of 
six persons carves nothing but skulls and cross- 
bones for the bases of crucifixes. 1 saw crowns of 
thorns by the binful, and here and there a stark, 
stiff figure lying under the workman’s chisel or 
paint-brush. This disjointed, distorted wooden 
company visited me freely in my dreams that 
night. 

Donald had gone on a sketching cruise up the 
Tschlippitbach, and was not expected back at the 
Elster Inn till the second day after my arrival. 

The first day, | had to amuse myself as best | 
might, and I found the time heavy on my hands. 
Over the cold stone floor of the dining-room cats, 
chickens, a goat, and two young chamois ran abott 
fearlessly. Some rough fellows, with bare knees 
and short stockings covered with green embroidery, 
sat in the garden with their noses buried in tall 
stone pots of beer, served by an apple-cheeked 
girl with tow-colored plaits of hair. 

Down by a dark, sedgy pond stood the remains 
of a summer pagoda—a round roof supported by 
many shaky props, heavily moss-grown, looking 
surprisingly like a giant hairy -legged spider 
sprawling down to the water. A stupid-looking 
young man with bare feet, and ragged trousers 
rolled up above his knees, came plunging through 
the mud to ask if I did not wish to go fishing, with 
him as assistant. Not liking his looks, | declined 
his offer, and directed my steps elsewhere. 

I was melancholy and lonesome, and heartily 
wished for Donald’s return, so that we might set 
out upon a long planned walking-tour through this 
part of the Tyrol. 

I went to my room, and, for pastime, opened 
Donald’s little bag of money to make sure the sum 
was quite right. While I was counting the bright 
new goldpieces, | saw, in a plum-tree a few feet 
from my window and on the same level, a pair of 
muddy bare feet and legs fringed with ragged 
trousers. Half hidden among the branches of the 
tree was the remainder of the evil-looking fellow 
who had asked me to go fishing. 

I had foolishly spread out Donald’s money 
without drawing my curtain; and this fellow 
had, of course, seen me counting it, like a 
miser. In my melancholy condition, I assured 
myself that to be robbed and murdered in my 
bed would be really no greater punishment 
than I deserved for such stupidity. 

I thrust the money back into my breast, and 
set out for a long tramp over the hills. I did 
not return till long after dark, and was so tired 
and hungry that my recent folly was forgotten. 
After supper my only desire was to tumble 
into bed as speedily as possible. 

While undressing, I dropped a cuff-button on 
the floor. Sleepily fumbling about for it in the 
dim light of one tallow dip, my eyes fell upon 
something which opened them round as cart- 
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I] ought to have told you, sir, to save you a fright, 
but what with pig-killing last week, and my Clir- 
chen going to be married next Sunday, my poor 
head is allina flurry. Your bullet has gone clear 
through his leg, but Benny can stick in another 
arrow in the hole, and it will do all the better for 
Erlenfeld.” 

If Donald had been there with his brush, he 
might have made a telling picture of the group in 
the dingy little bedroom of the Elster; the gory, 
rigid statue on the floor; the old hostess in her 
mob-cap and short red petticoat, beneath which the 
witch-like cat cowered, glaring at the company 

| with its big yellow eyes; I with my pistol in my 
hand, and in the background, a crowd of open- 
mouthed bumpkins from the kitchen, stables and 
| lodging-rooms. 

If they had all stayed in the background! But 
falas! somebody advanced, stealthily and unno- 
ticed, farther into the room, to his or her profit 
and my considerable loss. I discovered, all too 
late, that while I was congratulating myself upon 
not being a murderer, some of the rabble who had 
trooped to my room had really made off with 
Donald’s money—a fact which prevented me from 
appreciating the full absurdity of my adventure 
| till long afterward. 
| I made every effort to recover the money which 
my stupid blunder threw in the thief’s way, but it 
was a total loss. 

All this painful part of the affair 1 kept a pro 
found secret from Donald, replacing his money 
with my own, and living on what old Moses 
Schneider in Munich allowed me for my watch 
and best sleeve-buttons. Donald’s jokes about St. 
| Sebastian were hard to bear, for they carried a 

deeper sting than he realized. 
RACHEL CAREW. 


iniamepe 
For the Companion. 
A PANTHER IN THE HAYSTACK. 


The valley of the Clark Fork, in Montana, is 
undoubtedly one of the most picturesque regions 
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in America. Owing to the fact that winters here | 
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fodder arose, and used the supply in the nearest | wife, but awed by the savage aspect of the panther, 
stacks first. So as the winter advanced and the | took second thought and stopped short. 

snow deepened, he had farther and farther to go. | Mrs. McClerg, whose motherly anxiety had now 
It was not very good management, but was par-| risen to the pitch of frenzy, ran back into the 
donable in emigrants who were new to the coun- | cabin, and, seizing with each hand a smoking 
try. | brand from the fireplace, ran straight along the 

The farthest and largest stack stood nearly a| path toward the beast, brandishing the sticks and 
hundred rods from the cabin, near a tall, blasted | uttering shriek on shriek. 
pine-tree, and near also the rocky bank of the | She presented such a singular and formidable 
Fork. On the other side, distant fifty or sixty | appearance to the panther, that its switching tail 
yards, rose a crag of jagged, wild aspect, crowned | dropped, and, suddenly turning, it trotted back 
by pines. | along the path. As it came past where the boy lay 

A great deal of interest attached to this stack in | in the snow, its flashing, yellow eyes fell upon him. 
the lad’s mind, for during the winter he had fre- | It paused, and for one terrible moment, he thought 
quently seen large black animals about it. Some- | that the beast would surely pounce upon him. But 
times there were two, sometimes three or four, and | with a backward glance it ran on again, passed the 
once five had been seen pulling out mouthfuls of | haystack, and was lost from view along the elk 
hay. path. 

Doonkie perceived from the cabin that they had | Duncan McClerg, now grown to be a man, tells 
made sad inroads upon the stack. Neither he | the story in a very graphic manner. The sudden 
nor his father knew that they were elk, but the | appearance of the panther from under the hay. 
fondness of the animals for fodder suggested that | stack plainly made a very vivid and indelible im- 
they were some kind of deer. pression upon his boyish mind. 

For a fortnight or more Doonkie noticed the 
black animals at the stack every day. Then noth- 
ing more was seen of them for three or four days. | 
About this time it became necessary for Doonkie | 
to make a trip there for hay. He yoked the cow 
one morning, and having hitched her to the sled, | INDIAN MEDICINE AND MEDICINE MEN. 
led her along by a rope attached to her horns,| Probably there is no greater impostor than the 
while he walked ahead with hay-fork and shovel | so-called Indian doctor, who pretends to have 
to open the path to the stack. derived from the Indians his herbs and his know- 

Approaching it, he perceived that the snow had | ledge of their use in the cure of disease. Such 
been trampled, and that a good deal of hay had | impostors abound in all our larger cities, and 
been scattered about. There was a path which led though some of them have a smattering of medical 
from the stack up the valley, and a little way along | lore, and know, at least, the names of the diseases 
this trail he could see where the elk had wallowed | they profess to cure, it is certain that, be their 
through a snow-bank, eight or ten feet in depth. knowledge of diseases and simples much or little, 

All these signs the lad’s eyes noted with great | it is not obtained from the Indians. 
curiosity, but going around to the other side of the | It is true that a few of the Indians now have a 
stack, he saw something which at once thrilled him | slight knowledge of diseases, and resort to herbs 
| with alarm. There lay gnawed bones, bits of black | in their cure, but this knowledge is not their own; 
hide, and the head and antlers of a large elk. The | it is obtained at second-hand from the whites. The 
snow was discolored with blood-stains, and there | old-time Indian theory of disease, that which the 
were other indications that a great struggle had | Europeans found in possession of the Indians when 
| taken place here. | they came to America, is possibly the most curious 
With wonder and growing fear the boy peered | of their many strange ideas; and if their theory 
| about, stepping very cautiously now. Beneath the | of the nature and origin of sickness is curious, 
stack, close down to the trodden snow, | the methods they employ to restore the sick to 
there was a sort of hole or opening, | health are not less so. 
under the hay. With heart thumping The Indian is intensely superstitious; and al- 
audibly, he stooped to look into it, | though superstition is common enough now among 
when his eyes encountered those of | us, who think we are civilized, it is difficult to 
some savage animal which was appa-| understand the extent to which superstitious 
rently in the act of creeping out! fancies govern every act of the Indian. The free 

Terrified now in good earnest, | savage exists only in the mind of the poet. The 
Doonkie darted around the stack to} savage is, in fact, a slave, a slave to his own 
where the cow stood, harnessed to | fancies, which never for a moment leave him free. 
the sled. Then he turned to see ifthe! Does he intend to go hunting? He must first 
beast had come out. There it) fast, and invoke the aid of his fetich. Is he bent 
stood, crouching on the snow, not | on the more important and hazardous business of 

twenty feet away, switching its | horse-stealing or the war-path? His abstinence 

long tail to and fro. from forbidden things must be longer, his fasting 

There is no doubt that| more rigid, his religious dances and ceremonies 
the animal was a panther, | more devoutly performed, his prayers to his fetich 
but Doonkie McClerg knew more earnest. 
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wheels in an instant. In the deep shadow un- 
der the bed I saw what seemed to haunt me 
everywhere in this dismal place—a man’s bare 
feet and legs! He lay perfectly still, trusting 
to the darkness to conceal him; which it would 
have done if I had not dropped my button. 
“So, my ragged friend of the fish-pond and 
plum-tree, you liked the looks of Donald’s 
money, and are here to make off with it to- | valleys of the same lati- 
night? Well, my hearty, we shall see who comes | tude, the Flathead Indians 
off best in the tussle. You are a blundering rascal, | had, for many years before 
or you would, at least, have put on your stockings | the railway was built and 
to hide those feet, which 1 have had the pleasure | white settlers came, been 
accustomed to drive hither 
These thoughts and many more flashed through | their herds of ponies or cayuses to 
my brain, but 1 was quiet as a mouse, and gave no | pass the snowy season in the shel- 
sign that I knew the man was there till I had my | tered, grassy vale of this beautiful, 
pistol in my hand. How lucky, after all, that I had | clear-tinted mountain river. One of 
had the forethought to bring it! the railroad stations perpetuates the name 
With my thumb on the trigger I exclaimed, | of Horse Plains, while another bears the yet 
boldly, in my best German, “Come out from under | more alluring appellation of Paradise Valley. 
my bed, you thievish vagabond!” In a pleasant nook of the river and the crags, a 
This invitation produced no effect. Scotchman, MecClerg by name, built a log-cabin 
“Crawl out at once,” I repeated, “or I’ll shoot | about twenty years ago, and beginning with a 
you at once!” single ewe, soon possessed a flock of sheep. He 
Again no response. What an abject coward he | fenced with logs, and cultivated a small vegetable 
was! My blood was up, and after one more loudly | garden, had a shed for his sheep and cow, and was 
uttered warning, I fired—low, so as not to inflict a | accustomed to cut and stack hay for the winter 
mortal wound. The dead silence that followed | season near his little homestead. 
even these violent measures chilled me tothe bone, | MecClerg brought from Scotland a wife, a little 
and IT repented bitterly of my hot haste. I had | irl, and a boy about thirteen years old. The boy, 
| 
| 


of seeing once too often.” 


doubtless killed the poor half-witted creature, who | who was a chubby, resolute fellow, was named 
was not responsible for his actions. Dunean, or, as they pronounced it, Dooncan, 

My pistol-shot made a sensation elsewhere in the | although he was more commonly called “Doonkie.” 
Elster. Presently the landlady, wild-eyed and The first winter which the family spent in Para- 
trembling, burst into my room, followed by a lank, | dise Valley brought them many surprises. They ‘ 
black cat, and a crowd of retainers. marvelled at the extraordinary severity of the 

* Donnerwetter noch e mal! What has happened? | cold, the “snapping” of the trees from the frost, 
Is the gracious young gentleman murdered in his | and the great snow-falls. 
bed? Help! fire! Ach! send for the Herr Pastor McClerg himself, who suffered from rheumatism, 
and a mustard-plaster!” would searcely stir forth from the cabin when the 

I explained, with dignity, that I was unhurt, but | great snow-drifts piled up about them, but Doonkie 
that my property, and probably my life, had been | was more plucky. He shovelled paths through the 
in great danger at the hands of the ruffian con- | snow-banks to the shed where the cow and the 
cealed under my bed; and I pointed with tragic | three sheep were sheltered, and attended to their 
ature to the ten dimly visible toes. food and water, which was no light task, for the 

The landlady bent her portly person with some | water had to be brought for them in a bucket, 
difficulty, and peered beneath the valance of cotton | from a hole in the ice, down the Fork, or else the 
crochet round the bed, my tallow candle affording | creatures had to be driven there once a day to 
the necessary illumination. drink. 

Frau Wobber of the Elster did not display the It was with difficulty that the “drink-hole” was 
emotions I was prepared for. On the contrary, | kept open in the severest weather. Ice formed 
she exclaimed with a scornful grunt, ‘“‘dch donner! | fully three feet in thickness, and during one week 
all this fuss about Benny’s St. Sebastian!” the snow-banks quite overtopped the cabin and the 

She seized one of the feet with scanty ceremony, | shed. 
and dragged forth—a carved wooden figure of the In addition to these cares, the lad was obliged to 
luckless martyr Sebastian, stuck over with more | cut and draw in firewood on his hand-sled from 
than his usual allowance of arrows. pine-trees, which grew at a little distance. Later 

“My son Benny carved it for the convent at | in the season, he had to draw hay to the sheds from 
Hirsch Insel, but the sisters thought it too dear. | the stacks which his father had made in August. 
Such nonsense! Look at the work on him! How | But in this labor he had the cow’s help. 
beautiful he is—and how bloody! Benny was| He made a “crooked yoke,” and led the cow 
always a generous hand with the red paint, and it | attached to the hand-sled along the path which he 
a pretty penny. Na’, Benny would not take | opened to the stacks. Although he was kept so 
the stingy little price the sisters offered, so we | busy, the boy enjoyed his responsibilities. He 
stowed away Sebastian here under the bed, to wait | liked to be stirring and bustling about. 
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till the church at Erlenfeld is finished. He drew in the hay only as fast as necessity for 


only that it was a fierce and 

terrible creature of a spe- 

cies utterly unknown to 
him. With a how] | 


of affright which his mother heard at the cabin, he 
dashed past the cow and started to run home. 

The cow, frightened at the sight or smell of the 
panther, turned to run almost at the same instant; 
ind with good cause, for the ferocious brute sprang 
upon her back as she turned to bolt, and fastened 
its claws into her shoulders. 

The cow, a sturdy creature, galloped along the 
path, bellowing, bearing the panther and jerking 
the sled behind her, helter-skelter. She went at 
such a pace that the lad was overtaken after a few 
rods, and knocked aside into the snow, where he 
fell, rolled over and lay nearly buried. The sled 
had barely missed him, and as he raised his head 
and scrambled up a little, he saw it as the cow 
galloped, bounding alternately high in the air, 
then plowing into the snow. 

Once or twice the sled seemed to fall upon the 
panther, and this circumstance discomfited the 
beast, or, perhaps, actually knocked it off the cow’s 
back. It lost its grip before the cow gained her 
shed, and then stood in the path a hundred yards 
or more from the cabin, looking wistfully after its 
intended prey. 

It was at this juncture that Mrs. McClerg came 
out to ascertain what had caused Duncan to cry 
out in so strange a manner. Seeing the cow dash 
past, and then perceiving the panther standing in 
the path, the poor Scotch woman was _ horror- 
stricken, and stood for a moment as if petrified. 
Then she cried out: 

“Me bairn, oh, me puir bairn! That fearsome 
beastie has eaten him up!” 

The lad, meantime, lay as low as he could in the 
snow, in mortal fear lest the panther should turn 
about and find him. He heard his mother’s lamen. 
tations, but probably felt that it was better for her 
to be mistaken and grief-stricken for a time, than 
to have her guess made right by his calling out. 

Next the boy’s father came hobbling forth. 
Strange to say, although this settler had wandered 
so far into the great West he did not possess a gun. 
He laid hold of his axe, and advanced past his 





The fetich is of a variety of shapes. Now it is 


a weasel’s skin, or a stone curiously colored or 
curiously shaped by nature; now it is a bit of stone 
or wood rudely carved to represent some animal 
god. These fetiches, or guardian spirits, are re- 


vealed to the Indian in a dream after a prolonged 
fast, and they must never be shown or their 
nature revealed, else their protecting 
power is withdrawn. Bad luck 
causes the Indian to change his 
fetich; for of what use, argues the 
savage, is a god unless he is able 
and willing to look after the inter- 
ests of his worshipper? 

When he is taken sick, there is 
no doubt in the Indian’s mind as 
to the cause of the trouble. He 
has neglected some duty, has trans- 
gressed some obligation to his 
deity, or, more likely still, is be- 
witched. 

Witchcraft is of all things most 
dreaded by the savage, and as 
belief in witchcraft is universal 

among all primitive tribes, it is small wonder that 
civilized folk, who after all are removed but a few 
thousand years or less from the savage, should 
retain thany survivals of this belief. It is not so 
strange, after all, that the good Puritans of New 
England hanged people as witches. They merely 
retained a little longer than some others an ex 
treme form of a well-nigh universal belief. 

When sick, then, the Indian believes that his 
body is possessed by spirits which assume various 
shapes, according to the part of the body affected, 
or the tribe entertaining the belief. Thus a tooth 
ache is supposed to be caused by a small worm 
which is busy gnawing at the rvot of the tooth; and 
the shaman or medicine man, when called upon to 
assist the sufferer, prays to a bird or squirrel to 
take away the worm, and put it into the hollow or 
forks of a tree. 

Rheumatism is caused by the deer or by the 
measuring-worm, the idea being suggested in the 
latter case by the manner in which the measuring 
worm arches his body in walking, which is sup 
posed to be like the contortions of a rheumatic 
patient. On no account must the patient eat a 
squirrel or touch a cat, since the manner in which 
these creatures arch the back indicates an affinity 
with the disease. Nor must he eat the legs of an) 
animal, since, as every one knows, the limbs are 
most frequently affected with rheumatism, and by 
eating the legs of an animal the “disease spirit” 
residing there might be taken in. 

The above are certainly curious beliefs, but the 
cure resorted to is even more curious. Every one 
has noticed ferns as they spring up from the ground 
in spring. The stalk and leaves are curled into a 
ball, which slowly uncoils under the influence of 
the sun and warm rains. The patient is given an 
infusion of the roots of ferns, and is supposed to 
receive power from the friendly plant to straighten 
the members which are curled and crooked by the 
spirit of rheumatism, just as the fern straighteus 
its own stalk. 

The terrapin is thought to have much influence 
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in causing sickness, and the terrapin disease is 
cither a rheumatic affliction about the chest and 
ribs, or possibly some pulmonary trouble. The 
association of the terrapin with diseases in this 
portion of the body, doubtless, originates from the 
fact that the ribs of the terrapin are not free, as in 
the case of most of the higher animals, but are 
united into one piece. 

An Indian who was ill applied for relief to a 
shaman, and was asked, “Did you not, when a boy, 
tie strings to the terrapin’s tail and worry the 
creature?” 

The patient admitted that he did. 

“Well,” said the medicine man, “that is what is 
the matter. It is the terrapin’s turn now, and the 
terrapin is paying off old scores. You have the 
terrapin sickness, and all your ribs have grown 
together, and to your breastbone.” 

The shaman administered the proper remedy 
prescribed in such cases, I forget what it was, and 
the man thought he was cured. 

“Beggars? lice” or “ticks,” as they are called, 
which stick to the clothes of every one who saunters 
in the woods, are thought to be a sure cure fora 
short memory. A tea made of the ticks will make 
facts stick to the mind; and what is more, if ad- 
ministered to your sweetheart it will fix her affec- 
tions upon you. If one would be a good singer, 
let him drink a tea made of crickets; for has not 
the cricket a pleasant voice, and does he not sing 
merrily all day long? 

So on through the whole list. Childish enough 
such fancies may seem to us, but they are real to 
the Indian. Moreover, such notions constitute the 
first crude conceptions which ultimately ripen into 
the more scientific medicine of to-day. 

The Indian theories of disease originated chiefly 
among the shamans, and they claimed to be able 
not only to cure the disease, to drive away or coax 
out the afflicting spirit, but also to send “disease 
spirits” to whomsoever they chose. It was this 
supposed power which made them so greatly 
dreaded, and conferred so much influence upon 
them. 

The implicit reliance placed upon the word of a 
shaman, and his influence over a fellow-tribesman, 
may be illustrated with this anecdote. A Sioux 
Indian, who had lost a relative by death, vowed to 
kill the first living thing he met. This was once 
not an uncommon practice among our Indians. 

Issuing from his lodge, he chanced to meet a mis- 
sionary—a man much beloved by all, from whom 
this Indian had received many favors. Unwilling, 
but bound by his vow, he shot his benefactor as 
he passed. Indian usage did not sanction a bloody 
retribution on the murderer, since the obligation 
of his vow was recognized by all. 

The shaman, however, upbraided him for his act, 
and pronounced his doom, saying, “You will die 
within the year.” 

The Indian, though apparently a well man at the 
time, was seized by a wasting disease, and actually 
did die within the specified time, a victim to his 
own superstitious imagination. 

Usually, in bewitching a person, it was thought 
necessary to possess something closely connected 
with the victim, as a lock of his hair, a nail-paring, 
or even a small quantity of his saliva. 

The belief engendered by the shamans often had 
very serious consequences to innocent persons. If 
ashaman told a patient that he was afflicted by a 


disease which a certain man or woman had charmed | 


into him, the consequences to the supposed offender 
were often serious enough, and such beliefs led to 
many deaths. 

This is particularly the case in Africa, where the 
same belief occurs, and thousands are yearly sac- 
rificed, because they are supposed to have afflicted 
others with disease spirits or to be the authors of 
misfortunes of one sort or another. 

The power to “hoodoo,” that is, bewitch, is be- 
lieved in by a very large number of the negroes of 
this country. In fact, such beliefs are common to 
the ignorant everywhere, be they red, white or 
black. 

We should not be too ready to despise the Indian 
who holds them, since faith in charms, fortune- 
telling and similar nonsense survives to-day among 
Civilized people who ought to know better, and 
many are they who thrive by the practice of such 
arts. Credulity does not die with sorcery and 
barbarism, but lives on, and will continue to live 
until men grow much wiser than they have yet 
srown. H. W. HENSHAW. 

— ~@- — 


WHO ARE THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE? 

The Earl of Derby answered this question re- 
cently in an address to the Scientific and Techno- 
logical School of. Liverpool, an institution of which 
he was one of the founders. He said: 


“Haviig known men of many professions, 1 
should say that the happiest lives are those which 
have been devoted to science. Every step is inter- 
esting, and the success of those who do succeed is 
lasting. 

“What general, what orator, what statesman, 
mest man of letters can hope to leave a memory 
ike that of Darwin? An invalid in health, a man 
whe seldom stirred from home; a man until his 
ter Years very little known to the outer world, 
pa who from his quiet study revolutionized the 
thought of Europe, and will be remembered as long 
as Newton and Bacon. 
iti If fame be ever worth working for (I do not say 

Is) that kind of fame is surely the most durable, 
and the most desirabie of all.” 

These words are true of the disinterested men of 
“clence. We have never had in this country men 
— uniformly cheerful and good-tempered than 
a Rittenhouse and Jefferson, who spent 
a of the leisure of their lives in the pursuit of 

Nowledge; and Professor Agassiz was noted for 
the buoyaney of his 


f spirits in every company 
where he felt 


But we can say something 
person who has a pursuit suited 


: at home. 
Similar of every 
to his talents and circumstances. 
Pad nappy people are they who have an occupa- 
r. 1 they love, apart from any advantage it 
may bring them, one that they pursue with gener- 
It is the element of disinterestedness 
their lives, whether they are engaged 
Y or extraordinary avocations; and this 
ason why earnest students have such a 
«n enjoyment of existence. 


US ardor. 

that cheers 
in ordinar 
is the re 
ke 


For an ache, pain or cramp, internal or external, use 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” A superior remedy [ Adv. 


DONALD KENNEDY | 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


I have kept a Scrap Book for a good | 
many years of letters received from | 
patients; some are long, too long to pub- | 
lish; some are short, short and good. Rainy | 
days I sit down and read them, and | 
learned a good deal about the human body | 
from some poor, sickly woman or over-| 


strained man. Here is one of them. I eall | 
it a good letter: | 


TRENTON, TEXAS, Sept. 28, 1886. 
“To Kennedy of the Medical Discovery. 
Roxbury, Mass. I am so proud of my re- 
covery as to express my feelings in thanks 
‘The RHEUMATISM has made 


to you. 
me four-legged for six years. At last I 
them to Bell— 


Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys 
| an Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it 

is poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, 
we recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. [Adv. 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 
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BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
$4,000 A DAY. 





have traded off two of 
Druggist —for four bottles Kennedy's Dis- 
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EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


Patented Apr. 22, 1890. 






Sterling Silver Inlaid at 
points most exposed to 
wear, then plated entire. 

More durable than light 
Sterling Silver, and not half the cost. 

A set of six, any pattern, $3.50. Hand-en 
graved, $4.00 ; with Gold Bowl, $1.00 extra. 

you cannot obtain them of your jeweller 

send to us for catalogue. Accept no substitute. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
EVERY OWNER OF HARNESS SHOULD USE 


FRANK MILLER’S 
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FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, 
FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS, ETC. 





—— covery. I am yours, gratefully and unso- 
Did You Receive licited, . J. B. Ivy.” 
A ed Dhl. | CONSUMPTION 
Teachers’ Bible Free im te 
FROM early stages 
| can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 
| b 
Init maaan wane on er Ayers Cherry Pectoral 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD It soothes 


. a. > | 
for that magnificent Premium. | 

The Dee. 11 issue of The Youth’s Companion | 
tells you all about it, and it will be to your interest | 


the inflamed tissues, 
to immediately turn to 


| aids expectoration, 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD | and hastens 


announcement in that issue, and then, without any 
recovery. 


delay whatever, send your name to 
7. ke. HAC 7. Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. — 


The Mammoth Cyclopedia 


PUBLISHED COMPLETE IN 


4 VOLUMES, containing 2176 PAGES, 620 ENGRAVINGS. 
BOUND IN NEAT PAPER COVERS. 
PRESENTED TO READERS OF THIS PAPER WHO SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST. 


Recognized throughout the world as thee STANDARD RURAL MAGAZINE, and the authority on 
all matters pertaining to Rural Life. It is published ag each number consisting of not less than 48 pages, 
with colored cover, and a year’s numbers make a large volume of 576 pages, and over 1,000 original 
illustrations. It is a complete compendium of Rural and Household Affairs, and the only 
Illustrated Rural Magazine in the World. 

As an inducement for you to give this magazine a trial, we make the following special offer: The subscrip- 
tion price of the American Agriculturist is $1.50 per annum, but on receipt of this amount, mentioning that you 
saw this offer in The Youth’s Companion, we will send the American Agriculturist for one year, and in addition 
will present to every subscriber (providing 15 cents additional is sent for postage) a copy of 


THE MAMMOTH CYCLOPEDIA. 


Thousands of dollars have been expended to make this the most complete, valuable, and useful 
work for the masses ever published. It is a work for everybody—man, woman and child, in every 
| occupation or walk in life. The substance and practical utility of 20 ordinery volumes are com- 
| prised in these four, and so replete is the work with knowledge of every kind, so filled is it with 
| useful hints and helpful suggestions, that we fully believe that in every home to which it will find its 
way it will soon come to be regarded as worth its weight in gold. For want of space we can only briefly 
summarize a small proportion of the contents of this great work as follows :— 


HISTORY The Mammoth Cyclopedia contains a complete and 
s authentic history of the great American Civil War, 
profusely illustrated, a complete history of America, from its 
discovery by Columbus to the present. Chronological history, etc. 
BIOGRAPHY Comprising the Lives of all the Presi- 

« dents of the United States from 
Washington to Harrison, with portraits and other illus- 
trations; also lives and ey of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Shakespeare, Byron, William Penn, 





















and famous statesmen, authors, poets, generals, 
clergymen, etc., down to the present day. 


AGRICULTURE, Ssi'sabe,bints snare 


tions to farm- 
ers, treating of field crops, gates, fences, 
fertilizers, farm implements, live stock 
raising, including the treatment of diseases in 
ic animals; pouty See ing and how 
made successful and profitable; bee-keeping, dairy | 
farming, etc. The treatment of these subjects is 
complete and exhaustive, and renders the work 
of great practical use to farmers and stockmen. 


HORTICULTURE. creer atiinas crave: | 


tu ers of all kinds of vege- | 
tables and fruits, as gathered from the expe- | 
rience of the most successful herticulturists. 


ARCHITECTURE, Bostece =22 plane tor 


houses, cottages, 
barns and other outbuildings, with valuable 
suggestions to those intending to build. 
HOUSEHOL Tried and tested receipts 

« for almost every imaginable 
dish for breakfast, dinner and tea; almost in 
numerable hints, helps, and suggestions to house 
keepers; designs and suggestions for making | 
many beautiful things for the adornment of 
home, in needlework, embroidery, etc. 


LAW The Mammoth Cyclopedia is also a | 
« complete law book, telling every 
man how he may be his own lawyer. | 


INVENTION AND DISCOVERY. "yrrerestin? 
' * interesting 
descriptions of great inventions, including the 
Steam Engine, the Telegraph, the Printing Press, the 
Electric Light, the Sewing-Machine, the Telephone, the 
Type-Writer, the Type-Setting Machine, etc. | 
MINING. Descriptions and illustrations of mining of 
k * scriptions beau- s gold, silver, diamonds, coal, salt, copper, | 
eefalty iluetrased of the Yellowstone Park, lead, zinc, tin, quicksilver, ete. 

osemite 


famous —_— a a WONDERS OF THE SE 
Le a a ee 
toms, peculiar forms, rites and ceremonies, of the 


Chinese, Japanese, the people of India, and other coun- 
tries throughout the world. 


MANUFACTURES In this work is also described 

; ¥. and illustrated = arts and 

processes of printing, stereotyping. wood Interesting and instructive 

engraving. lithography, F photography, and other NATURAL HISTORY. descriptions, accompanied 

trades and manufactures in which everybody is inter- | by illustrations, of numerous beasts, birds, fishes, and 

ested, all of which will be found peculiarly interesting | insects, with much curious information regarding their 

and instructive. | life and habits. | 

But a fractional part of the topics treated in this great work have been named. It is a vast storehouse 

of useful and entertaining knowledge—unquestionably one of the best and most valuable works 
ever published inp any land or language. No home should be without it. 


The American Agriculturist alone is fully worth the subscription price asked for it, $1.50 per year, a 
year’s volume being nearly equal to that of the $4.00 magazines, but we want to introduce it into ? 0,000 
new homes, and adopt this method, being confident that after a year’s perusal the new readers we secure in 
this way will become permanent subscribers 

Money refunded in every case if 1 are not fully satisfied. 
money or express order or by registered letter. 
Address, mentioning The Youth's Companion, 


A. VOLS. 


CLOPEL 


a 


MAIM/IOTH CY CLOPEDIA.VOL,/V 





MEDICA Many dollars in doctors’ bills and 
« patent medicines will be saved annually 
to every possessor of this book through the valuable 
information herein contained. Ft tells how to cure 
diseases by simple yet reliable home remedies, availa 
ble in every household. 


THE WORLD'S WONDER 





Graphic de- 


Herein are described 
« and illustrated the | 
many wonderful and beautiful things found at the bot- | 
tom of the ocean, the plants, flowers, shells, fishes, etc., 
likewise pearl-diving, coral-fishing, etc. 


‘FOREIGN PRODUCTS. fitcresting ethers: 
and preparation for market of tea, coffee, choc- 
olate, cotton, flax, hemp, sugar, rice. 








=> 









Remit by postal note, post-office 
Postage stamps accepted for fractional amounts of a dollar. 


Benjamin Franklin, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, | 


Gives a beautiful finish, which will not 
| peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling, 
| does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not 
| stick to work finished with ‘it. Is NOT A 
| VARNISH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, 
| Naphtha, Alcohol or other injurious articles. 


SOLD BY ALL HARNESS-MAKERS. 
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ONE ENJOYS weiss 


and results when Syrup of Figs is taken; it is 
pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
| gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and 
| Bowels, cleanses the system effectually, dispels 
| colds, headaches and fevers, and cures habitual 
| constipation. Syrup of Figs is the only remedy 
of its kind ever produced, pleasing to the taste 
}and acceptable to the stomach, prompt in its 
|action and truly beneficial in its effects. Pre- 
| pared only from the most healthy and agreeable 
| substances, its many excellent qualities com- 
|mend it to all, and have made it the most pop- 
|ular remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale 
| in 50c. and $1 bottles by all leading druggists. 
| Any reliable druggist who may not have it on 
| hand will procure it promptly for any one who 


| wishes to try it. Do not accept any substitute. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
LOUISVILLE, KY., | NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Stop that 
Curonic Coven Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 
sumptive. For Consumption, Scrofula, 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 
there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatabio as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.) 
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And STEREOPTICONS., all prices. NBITIONG. 


ting every subject for PUBLIC EX 
etc. [2 A profitable business for aman with smal capi- 




















THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N. Y. CITY. 





tal. Also Lanterns for Home Amusement. 208 p. Cata. 
free. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 


|B 3 RD ‘rhe secret — Canary Breeders of the Hartz 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, 


aye ANN A prevents thir ailments and keeps them 
in good condition It makes Canaries 

M AKE s sing even while shedding feathers. Sent 
by mail for 15 cents. Sold by all drug- 











THE NOSE OF BRASS. 


One of the most famous of the colleges which, 
taken together, form the great English University | 
of Oxford is named Brasenose. It is officially | 
known as the King’s Hall and College of Brase- | 
nose, and was founded in the year 1509. The | 
origin of this singular name, which plainly seems 
to have some sort of reference to a brazen nose, 
has been a matter of controversy. Many scholars 
maintained that it had nothing to do with a nose, 
but was derived from the Latin bracinum, malt, 
and the English house, and testified to the fact that 
one of the old halls at Brasenose, since absorbed 
into the new foundation, had been used for brew 
ing purposes. This explanation seemed rather 
forced, and a recent event has put the authorities 
of the college on record as accepting the opposite 
theory. 

In fact, the true “brass nose” of Brasenose has 
been found, brought back from another English 
town to Oxford, after an exile of five hundred and 
sixty-six years, and set up in a place of honor in the 
college. ’ 

The recovered nose, carried upon a velvet cush- 
ion, and followed by the agen Ne vice-principal | 
and other authorities of the college, has been re- 
ceived in state, and its restoration commemorated 
by addresses by those functionaries, by the Bishop 
of Salisbur y; and by several eminent professors. 

Itis known that, in the year 1334, Oxford Univer 
sity was temporarily removed to the ancient town 
of Stamford, in Lincolnshire. There is no record 
that the university possessed a brass nose among | 
its symbols at the time of the removal; but An. 
thony a Wood, an antiquarian who wrote in the 
seventeenth century, tells of a certain building in | 
Stamford “near to one of the Tower gates, which 
to this day is called Brazen Nose, and hath a great 
rate and a wicket, upon which wicket is a face or 
1ead of old cast brass, with a ring through the nose 
thereof.” ‘ 

He adds that the name of the building was writ- 
ten in leases and deeds “Brazen Nose.” This is | 
held by authorities to have been a part of the be- | 
longings of the university. 
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BY TELEPHONE. 





The telephone accomplishes many useful and 
wonderful things nowadays. One of its most im- | 
portant functions is the enabling of patients to | 
communicate promptly with their physicians. 
Sometimes the instrument may be of doubtful ser- 
vice to the doctor. 


One afternoon a city doctor was called from the 
dinner-table, just as he had finished his carving for 
the family and begun to eat on his own account, to 
answer the telephone. } 

“Hello! Hello!” came a sharp, eager call over 
the instrument. 

The doctor recognized the voice of a very nervous 
man of his acquaintance. 

“Well, what is it?” he asked. 

“Oh, I’m not well at all, doctor, but I haven’t got 
time to come and see you, and I want you to cure 
me by tele phone, you ‘know.’ 

“Well — 

“Well, just hear this cough :ahum! ahum! ahum! 
Isn’t that yretty bad?” 

“But,” the doctor began, “1 can’t — 

“And what do you think of my a ath? Now, 
I’ll breathe into the telephone. Fhwee! Do you get 
that?” 

“But I can’t judge of your breath through the 
telephone!” 

“You can't, eh? So you can’t—that’s a fact! 
Well, I haven't any time to come and see you, nor 
to wait here until you come down, so I guess I'll 
call in at Doctor Handy’s on my way dow n town, 
and get him to prescribe for me. Oh,I say! Don’t 
put this in your bill, now!” 

As the doctor goes back to his cold roast he spec- 
ulates as to whether the absurdly thoughtless and 
nervous man or the telephone is the greater an- 
noyance. 
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AS FREIGHT. 


Those were bustling days on the Western rivers, 
fifty years ago, when emigrants from the East 
flocked to the prairies of the West. Some of the 
emigrants, being poor, paid in part for their pas- 
sage by helping to ‘“‘wood the boat,” that is, by 
earrying wood down the bank, at the wood land- 
ings, and throwing it on the boat. A writer in the 
Century tells of an impecunious Lrishman, who did | 
not wish to pay full fare nor to carry wood. 





He boarded a Western steamer, at a landing, and | 
asked the fare to St. Louis. Being told, he then 
asked : 

“What do you charge for one hundred and fifty 
a of freight?” 

on learning the price, a small amount, he said, 
bar mt o as freight.” 


“All right,” replied the captain; “put him down €. U C A ¥ { oO At 
in the hold, and lay some flour barrels on him a4 D N HOME. 


that he won’t roll about if we have heavy weather.” | By means of practical Correspondence instruction, 
as 


—_ ~~ a 
KNOWLEDGE AND INSTINCT. 


James Hogg, a Scotch poet known as the Ettrick 
Shepherd, was a close observer of life under many 
different forms and conditions. A conversation 
with a fellow shepherd upon the habits of the sal- 
mon is reported, in which shrewd native reasoning 
is shown. It brings out the Scotch love of meta- 
physics. 


Shepherd—\ maintain that ilka saumon comes 
aye back again frae the sea till spawn in its ain 
water. 

Friend—Toots, toots, Jamie! Hoo can it manage 
till do that; hoo, in the name o” wonder, can a fish, 
travelling up a turbid water frae the sea, know 
when it reaches the entrance to its birthplace, or 
that it has arrived at the tributary that was its 
cradle? 

Shepherd—Man, the great wonder to me is no 
hoo the fish get back, but hoo they find their way 
till the sea first ava, seein’ that they’ve never been 
there afore! 

———— — 


THE New York Tribune reports that a woman of 
that city is disturbed by the irreverence = which 
the newspapers speak of public men. “Take the 

case of Major William McKinley,” she says. “It 
would be bad enough to call him Bill McKinley, 


but here are all the papers calling him McKinley | 


Bill.” She thinks it must be an imitation of the 
cowboy style. 
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$7.75. 75. wz. send bea for Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cénts. 
RIFLES 82.0 mA homme cusuent. Novelty Plaster Works, Towell, Mass. 
7 bcos 
180 Main Street, THE GOOD NEWS TOLADIES. 
PISTOLS 75¢ WATCHES, CLOCKS, Ero. Cimcinnat!, Ohio. awe Waele New Departure. Beautiful 





Howe's celebrated | 's on Stre omgest 
No. 19 strings | N Strings in 
_..7 for $1.00. the World. 
| Full set 4 Graded Strin 360 cts. Best Italian Strings 
20 cts. each. 1,500 Rare Old Violins and 600 wy New 
Violins, Violas, Cellos and Basses, 75 cts. t0$3.500.| MOCMIGMA Sct. Dinner 
pi a nace, Zoe, ny Hy +? 8, —. Varnish, and all ‘ 7 Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
sic Books for all instruments. ast assort- astor, Webster’s r P 
ment, lowest prices in America. Send for catalogue. Deotionary. snd Fy A 


ELIAS HOWE, SS Court St., Boston, Mass. 
. Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, 


MOSE: Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Etc, 


CATALOCUE FREE. 


Over 150 pages illustrating and _describmg one of the larges 
and best assorted stocks of Seeds, ‘Trees and ‘Plants in the Ge s 
pecial 


ted Teas, Coffees, and Baking 





Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P.O. Box 239, New York. 











Best value for the money in our T 
| Eow Priced Collections.» ested Novelties a S 


37 YEARS. 25 GREENHOUSES. 700 ACRES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


| Painesville, Ohio 


Presents to Every Subscrib- 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebra- 


Powder, and secure a beautiful 


Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Gold_ Band Moss 


miums. For particulars, address The Great American 














































STAMMERINC 


with six illustrations, rules, exercises, etc, “How Stam 
mering may be cured.” Pamphiet, $1.00. ‘as 
BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 9 W. 14th Street, N. 


COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y 

offers both sexes the best 

educational advantages at the 

lowest cost. Business house 

supplied with competent as- 
| Sistants. Address as above | for illustrated catalogue. 


N ACENCY for the 
( > 4 Ran beet Utensil in the universe. 












W. A.D? 
__ Ws A irestern Office, 18 E. Indiana St. . Chicago. 





CATALOGUE FREE. Address, Typewriter be- 
partment, Pore Mre. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


GRAND NEW FLOWERS. 
The W Manettia Vine—t 
it flowering vine in culti- 






pac! 
\ Vegetable pont 25c.; see Grand 
New Seedling Gladioli, 12 fine mixed 
bulbs, 20c. The Excelsior Pearl Tuberose, 
spikes of pure white, double ance 
great fragrance, 6large bulbs, 25c., 12 
for40c. Beautiful C: sent free, 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & & GO., 
Floral Park, N. Vo 








OwpeFr 


‘Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 25cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of ice 
or! 


Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 




















Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUALJ 


For 1891 wiil be mailed FREE, 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
= It is better than ever. 
person using Garden, 
"i lower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address - 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
est Seedsmen in the world 











ESTABLISHED IN 180 


BARRYS 
TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 
| Hair& Skin. 

An elegant dressing exqusitely perfumed, removesall 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
tiful. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
skin,-glands and muscles, and quickly healing cuts, 


| oe bruises, sprains, &c. All Druggists or by Mail, 
50 Cts. B LAY & CO ,448tone ne St. New York: 





Novelty 

re j See my Oatalogue (send 10c. for same) for 
A full description of this glorious flower. com- 

NN ing to us from the mountains of China. This 


Its great, glorious pink 
2¢ in ei al profusion. 

> post paid. 

‘ AL. 

To every reader of a.” — bong: ete 
fea. Sending us 10c. w 
kage of the floral wonder—Butterily 
lower—and our Catalogue, brim ful! of 
rare and exquisite Plant Novelties, New 
Flower Seeds, colored plates painted from 

nature by celebrated artists, etc., etc. 


JOHN A.SALZER ‘chose: 


wis. 








